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deadly “Dart” can destroy a heavily armored 

tank. This effective anti-tank weapon, one of the 
newest in the family of Army missiles, will be 
employed by infantry or amored combat units. 
Like all special purpose weapons, the “Dart” needs 
men with know-how to load it, adjust it and 
launch it. 


THE CERTIFICATED 


ALASKA AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


TANK TAMER! 


Tanks beware! A single hit from the 


Men with such technical skills are in 


Scheduled Airlines 


CAPITAL AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES 
CONT: NENTAL AIR LINES 
DELTA AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 


constant demand . . . and are often on the move. 
To put essential manpower on the job five times 
faster, the military speeds them to new assignments 
via the dependable Scheduled Airlines. Next time 
you're moving one man or many—or traveling 
yourself —call a Scheduled Airlines representative. 
He’ll tell you how to save money, while putting 
your men ON THE JOB... . not “on the way”. 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s. 
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NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 

PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 





OF THE U.S. A. 


FRONTIER AIRLINES 

LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 


TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 


DEPENDABLE, SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 





World’s Only 


FLYING 
FINANCE OFFICER 


The Army Aviation Center, Fort Rucker, Alabama, be- 
lieves that its 1st Lieut. William Delos Smith is the world’s 
only Finance Officer with wings. 

This seeming paradox came about when Lieut. Smith, 
after earning an artillery commission in 1952 and quali- 
fying as an Army Aviator, saw active service in Korea 
and then applied for a Regular Army Commission. Because 
of his civilian experience in a bank, his commission was 
issued in the Finance Corps. 

That, however, did not deter Lieut. Smith’s flying ambi- 
tions for he went on to qualify as a Rotary Wing Pilot. He 
is now a helicopter flight instructor at the Army Aviation 
Center, Fort Rucker, Alabama — one of the enthusiastic 
group of officers responsible for seeing that Army Avia- 
tion receives full value for the $60,000 estimated cost of 
training each Helicopter Pilot. 
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Helicopter flight and mechanical training are available to qualified 
personnel at the U. S. Army Aviation School, Fort Rucker, Alabama. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Watch “Whirlybirds” on TV — consult your local paper for time and station. BELL imams cxaaais 
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The flag of the Army which he served for forty-one years was pre 
sented to Old Soldier Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United 
States, by Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker in the presence of 
General Maxwell D. 


Taylor, Chief of Staff of the Army, and Secretary 


and show that the Army is alert to the chal- f Defense Charles E. Wilson, at ceremonies in front of the Whit 
lenges of new weapons, machines, and meth- 
ode He on 10 July. Eleven of the 145 battle streamers on the flag were 
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won by forces commanded by former General of the Army Eise ahowes 


during the Second World War. 
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Power for the world’s mightiest weapons: 
ATLAS « THOR - JUPITER » REDSTONE 


These are the names of the great 
new missiles of America — defense 
systems of unprecedented speed and 
striking power. To feed their mon- 
strous thirst for power, a new kind of 
engine had to be created—an engine 
with enough propulsive thrust to 
drive tons of projectile in a colossal 
arc upward from the earth’s surface 
to the bounds of atmosphere, and on 
through space itself at thousands of 





miles per hour. 

The answer was the large, liquid 
propellant rocket engine. Only a few 
years ago ROCKETDYNE, directed by 
the Air Force, set out on a program 
to design and build these high-thrust 
propulsion systems—a job that meant 
starting from scratch, and writing the 
book as they went along. 

Today, ROCKETDYNE can report 
that the power for these revolutionary 


new weapons is ready. Engines for the 
Armed Services’ high priority missile 
programs are being built in quantity 
at two RocKETDYNE plants— Canoga 
Park, Calif., and Neosho, Mo. 

The possession of such weapons is 
of crucial importance to America. 
Free men everywhere are entitled 
to know that the power for our major 
missiles is being delivered—on 
schedule. 


BUILDERS OF POWER FOR OUTER SPACE 


CANOGA PARK. CALIF. & NEOSHO. MO * A DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION. INC 
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THE MONTH’S MAIL 


Comments on Regimental System 


@ For some time I have been meaning 
to comment on the article “Long Live 
the Regiment,” by Colonel Elmer Schmie- 
rer in the April issue of ARMY. I 
have been finally driven to do so, so to 
speak, by the news from London that 
some of the famous old British regiments 
are to be merged in connection with the 
reduction of the British armed forces 
and by certain parts of General Booth’s 
article in the August issue of Army In- 
formation Digest. 

I was a member of the so-called “Sec- 
tion Five Committee” before whom Col- 
onel Schmierer presented the outline of 
the regimental system some months ago. 
I believe in the use of the system for 
the U.S. Army, and the comments | 
make here are intended to be of an en- 
tirely constructive nature. 

My most important criticism is that I 
believe the list of parent regiments is too 
long. As I write, the U. S. Army has sev- 
enteen divisions, of which two are in 
Korea and five in Germany. I think it 
entirely reasonable to assume that these 
seven divisions will be brought home, 
so to speak, within the next generation 
and that the Army will accordingly be 
reduced to not more than ten divisions. 
While I would not pretend to believe 
that the present Pentomic organization 
will continue unmodified, for present 
purposes I think we can assume that 
each division will have not more than 
five infantry battle groups and not more 
than two field artillery battalions. This 
would give us in the foreseeable future 
only fifty battle groups in divisions and 
only twenty field artillery battalions. Ad- 
mittedly, there will be nondivisional 
troops of both these arms but, neverthe 
less, it appears that the number of parent 
regiments now provided is too large, both 
in infantry and field artillery. 

My second criticism is that regiments 
are Classified too narrowly. I particularly 
object to airborne infantry, armored in 
fantry, and infantry. This regimental sys 
tem we are adopting is supposed to last 
indefinitely and certainly it is not at all 
beyond the realm of possibility that the 
parachute as a means of entering battle 
will be supplanted by new developments 
in aircraft. It is also perfectly possible 
that the distinction between armored in- 
fantry and ordinary infantry will die. I 
would like to see some regiments contain 
both airborne and ordinary battalions. 
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The list on pages 28 and 29 of the Au- 
gust Army Information Digest indicates 
a similar overclassification of armored and 
artillery units. 
I have two other criticisms which are 
possibly less important and which prob- 
ably do not pertain directly to the regi- 
mental system as such. One of these is 
the arrangement under which an infan- 
try battle group is commanded only by a 
colonel. This means that there is no com 
bat command for either a major or a 
lieutenant colonel of infantry and that 
the professional soldier must spend these 
important middle years of his career on 
staff assignments without command re- 
sponsibilities to develop him. I believe 
that only the first battle group of each 
regiment should be commanded by a 
colonel and that all others should be com- 
manded by lieutenant colonels. It might 
be desirable to make the command of a 
headquarters company of a battle group 
a job for a major. 
Finally, I object to the name battle 
group. The so-called battle groups very 
closely resemble battalions, and I think 
that title should be used. 
May. Gen. Joun W. Morcan 
USAR, Rerp. 

65 E. 55 Se. 

New York 22, N. Y. 

Strength Through Reduction 


@ From occasional news items it ap- 
pears that someone in Washington read 
the article [September 1955] on the Von 
Krankheit system of force reduction and 
defense strengthening and has taken its 
logical views to heart. Each time a num 
ber of men is dropped from the service, 
it is also stated that due to this or that 
advance—like the adoption of a new rifle, 
of which ample supplies are on hand for 
one platoon of a mobile force, or the in 
vention of a new personnel carrier, pres 
ent in mock-up form (plywood armor 
and plastic cannon barrel)—the effective 
striking power of the force reduced is 
thus raised to x times what it would be 
with its old set-up. 

Mathematics is an exact science. By 
the careful application of the factor 
known as Finagle’s Constant it is made 
crystal clear that as the numbers of men 
go down and the numbers of the new 
fighting machines increase, a state is some 
day to be reached where the armed forces 
of the U.S. will consist of one man and 
will also be irresistibly strong. 

The fault with our past use of the re 


duce-and-beef-up system has been that 
we have failed to inform the hordes be 
hind the Iron Curtain of the true mean 
ing of our set-up. They think that because 
we are phasing out the weak, fallible, 
human element we are losing power. We 
should make it clear that as our forces 
drop in size from x (insert current force 
level at press date) divisions to the size 
of a Resistless Regiment, then to a Pow 
er-Packed Platoon, and finally to a Smash 
ing Squad, and lastly to a single Super 
man Soldier, our deterrent power will 
equal all they have. We should turn to 
the advertising geniuses who have been 
proving for years that the engine using 
more gas is really the more economical, 
and the others who insist that their brand 
of beer is dry and at the same time a 
liquid, and let them belabor the Musco 
vites about the sconce with facts and 
figures they cannot contradict. 

In time we shall be able to use the 
system advocated by Von Krankheit 
wherein the inerted members of the 
service repose in their vaults where neith 
er moth nor rust doth corrupt awaiting 
the call like Holger Danske under Kron- 
borg Castle. And then we can rest upon 
our typewriters and defy all the unwashed 
hordes to do their damnedest. But it 
seems to me that somewhere there lies a 
defect. Perhaps the tactical and strategic 
experts among ARMY readers can an- 
alyze this system and point out its flaws 
in clear language. 

Yours for a one-man army. 

Scr. Von Lackxwirz 


Why Men Fight 


@ Reference: “Nothing New—Under 
The Sun” by Brigadier General S. L. A. 
Marshall, in July issue of ARMY. 

General Marshall savs “. . . I reject 
totally the idea that the extraordinary 
élan of that [Israeli], or any other army, 
may come from self-identification of the 
individual with the goals of his nation in 
the hour when his life is in danger.” 

True, the effect of nationalism . . . be 
it Democracy, National Socialism, or 
Communism, is perhaps minimized when 
the soldier feels the personal impact of 
the battlefield, but to totally reject this 
idea is at least partially wrong. 

“A personal code of honor, of bound 
obligation to his friends, of fear of fail- 
ure in their sight and of final disgrace” 
enters into the picture, to be sure, but 
what of unit esprit? Is this not intense 
nationalism on a smaller scale? Most of 
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us are not the Hag-waving type, nor have 
we ever been, but a healthy personality 
pushes the “self” into a back seat occasion- 
ally, and a combat situation is no excep- 
tion. 

And what of 
thrown together by necessity? 


heterogeneous forces 
Is nowhere 
in the individual and group makeup to 
be found a spark of nationalism? 

the sense of camaraderie is certainly miss- 
ing here and what great worry is failure 
in the face 


of strangers? If such a group 


succeeds, it is said they are the exception, 


but are they really? 

My point is this: the individual and 
group makeup are complicated affairs; 
as the individual is a product of all his 


learning, so the group is neither more 
the 
To try and develop quick rules of thumb 
to fit the 


erroneous, 


nor less than sum of its members. 


human element is not only 


but could be (and has been) 
disastrous 


LIEUTENANT, INFANTRY 


Changes in Artillery Insignia 


@ One answer to Major Hime’s question 
and criticism of the new 
[page 4, 
sometimes mean progress. 
the and Hale 
provements on them 
the 


artillery insignia 
might be Change can 
Missiles like 
rockets and im- 
used by US. 
nineteenth century. At 
last their modern versions will be a part 
of the Artillery’s trade mark—the fifth 
in its history. 

[he first insignia was the Light Artil- 
lery Regiment's LA on cap plates and 
uniform buttons during the years 1808 to 
1821. Next came the unadorned crossed 
cannon adopted in the 1830s. This bas- 
ic design has never been abandoned, al 
though it 


June | 


Congreve 
were 


Artillery in 


a varied in minor details, 
size and 

The like the fourth and 
fifth, was a variation used for a few years 
early in the twentieth century by mobile 
batteries of Artillery At the 
center of the crossed cannon was super 
imposed an oval on whose red face was a 
gilt wheel in outline. 


ad ornment 
third design, 


regiments. 


[his attachment 


went out in 1907 when the Field Artil 
lery became a separate arm. The other 
segment of the U.S. Artillery became 


the Coast Artillery Corps. 

CAC got the fourth form of the Artil- 
lery insignia: crossed cannon with oval 
at center, on whose red face was a pro 


jectile. After World War II the seacoast 
function of the CAC almost vanished 
while the AA role, allotted to it in World 
War I, became its primary mission. The 
CAC was redesignated Antiaircraft Ar 
tillery in 1947. The AAA continued to 
wear the CAC insignia until 1950, when 
all became Artillery again and were di 


rected to wear the old Artillery insignia. 
So, no matter what weapons (in the 
past these have included rockets and ma 


chine guns assigned to the Artillery, 
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Craig Helicop- Huts LM-129 (134" long) and LM-150 


” 


(9 


long) Seine Gemeburted by pom 


SOMETHING NEW IN THE AIR... 


New, longer, roomier Craig Helicop-Huts* 
pack more payload than ever! 


How much room does a communications system occupy? 


The answer varies, of course. That’s why CRAIG now manufactures 
weight, air-transportable Helicop-Hut in varying lengths from 76”’ to 134” 


dimensions), with capacities up to 433 cubic feet 


the light- 


(inside 


This means more room inside, bigger payloads, with no loss of air-transportability. 
And with so many more sizes and capacities to choose from, these versatile, insulated 
“‘flying”’ shelters can now accommodate virtually any radar, navigation or communica- 
tion system requirement. 


Delicate electronic components and systems are now fully protected against 


shock, vibration, and extreme environmental conditions. Ask about current delivery 


schedules. 
Features: 
e Light weight 950-1200 pounds, accord- 
ing to size 
Pavloads 
Insulation factor 
e Aluminum skin 
foam for 
mum we ight 
Equipme nt Mounting 
walls and ceiling 
Inside dimensions (1x w x h LM- ye 
96"’ x 76” x 73146"; LM-129: 134” x 76” x 
7314". Other lengths on request 

Field and Laboratory Tested 

Official military nomenclatures-meet Gov- 
ernment specifications for world-wide 
Special accessories: lifting device for 
loading; quickly attachable dolly. 


For complete information, write CRAIG today. 
* 
SYSTEMS, INC. Dep. X-9 Danvers, Mass. Tel.: SPring 4-1870. 


WESTERN DIVISION: 62/4 West Manchester Avenue, Los Angeles, 45, California ORegon 8-0025. 


OTHER CRAIG PRODUCTS - . . ~ fransportable and mobile electronic systems, shelters, 
trailers, vans, mobile control towers, missile carriers, re-usable containers, antenna towers and masts. 


up to 6000 pounds 


4 
0.24 


bonded to polyurethane 


core maximum strength, mini- 


facilities in 


floor, 





Special lifting device makes truck loading simple 


use 


and quick. Helicop-Huts are also transportable 
truck by C-179 or larger cargo aircraft. 


“TRADE MARK 
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that arm probably will always retain such 
basic trade marks as crossed cannon, and 


red and yellow on flags, guidons and 
uniforms. 

Lr. Cor. Wittarp L, Jones 
OCMH 


Washington 25, D. C. 
Mortar Subcaliber Device 


@ As S. L. A. Marshall says in the July 


issue, “Nothing New—Under the Sun.” 
And so, when I read “Thrifty Tom” on 
page 68 of the same issue, I agree with 
him—nothing new. 


A device of this type had been de 
signed and was being demonstrated by 
the Infantry Board, when I was assigned 
to it in 1942. I’m a little hazy about the 
exact background, but I think it was the 
brain child of H. G. Sydenham, now a 
retired colonel and living in Florida. Syd 
had more ideas than anyone could count, 
and this probably was one of his. At the 
same time, William S$. Triplet, also now 
a retired colonel, was with the Board. 
Bill had just as many ideas, as readers of 
“Terry Bull” will remember 

Regardless of where it came from, this 
subcaliber rig was shown at many large 


demonstrations. demonstrated it many 


Reidenbaugh’s credit, because it probably 
was an original idea with him. In any 
event, it was a useful device. If you are 
interested, I suppose one of the early 
Board reports would cover this item, and 
might indicate some improvement. 
Cor. Epwarp B. 


\berdeen PG, Md. 


CROSSMAN 


Bazooka Tester 


® “Irons in the Fire” 
describes a bazooka 
SFC Dale A. Rivers. | invented a similar 
tester while at Fort Hood, Texas, and 
was given first place award in the month 
ly suggestion contest in November 1956. 
The tester consisted of a flashlight bulb 
with two pieces of field wire attached by 
solder. 


in the June issue 


tester invented by 


The other ends of the wire were 
attached to alligator clips—one fastened 
to a contact point, 
trical terminal. My 
jected by Fourth Army _ because 
than the proper amount of current needed 

fire the rocket would fire the light.” 


the other to an elec 
suggestion was re 


“less 


However, my unit used this device on 
the 3.5 rocket launcher range on several 
occasions, and it never failed to point 
out the defective launchers. This device 
saved us many hours of work. 
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Responsibility and Grades 

® “Give the Corporal Back His Squad,” 
by Colonel Juskalian [May] brings to the 
fore once again the old problem of how 
to distribute rank and authority. 

Colonel Juskalian speaks of the “good 
old days” (if there was such a time) 
when every outfit had but a handful of 
high-ranking noncommissioned ofhcers 
who were walking encyclopedias of Army 
customs and regulations as compared with 
the present overstafing of the top non- 
commissioned officer positions and the 
lowering of prestige in the bottom five 
grades. To solve this problem he suggests 
we knock everyone down a few notches 
and once again establish the system of 
rank that prevailed before World War 
Il. 

While such a move has many sound 
points it would increase the gap between 
the noncommissioned and the commis- 
sioned officer, with the result that a caste 
system would again become pronounced 
as it was in the past. Such a move would 
be bad, 
missioned officers would be held in lower 
rank and there would be little room for 
idvancement. Young men who might 
otherwise make good noncommissioned 
officers will be teluctant to remain in the 
Army because of the low social position 
the noncommissioned officer would hold. 
Many fine noncommissioned ofhcers— 
good potential officer material—would be 
held in the ranks, maybe serving under 
men inferior in every way except rank, 
because of the resulting difficulty in ad- 
vancing from noncommissioned to com- 


since many competent noncom- 


missioned grade. 

Of course, there can be no clear-cut 
solution to the question of rank distribu- 
tion, but one possible move is to take 
those men who would rate E-8 or E-9 and 
make them second lieutenants. This 
would result in breaking down the gap 
that exists today between commissioned 
and noncommissioned officer. The service 
would obtain better men since they would 
be able to rise as high as their ability en- 
ables them and not be chained down by 
a caste system of rank. The Army would 
get a better officer corps since it would 
draw a larger percentage of its young of- 
ficers from experienced and capable non 
commissioned officers instead of from 
other sources. 

At present some steps have been taken 
to enable outstanding noncommissioned 
officers to obtain commissions, such as 
OCS. But we still have too many good 
potential officers in the ranks and maybe 
too many men wearing officer insignia 


who can’t measure up to the standards 
of what a good officer should be. 
Lr. ALLAN FELsEeN 
Pershing Rifles 
| Hofstra College, NY 
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HEAVY HAULING — Big Sikorsky S-56-type helicopters carries a heavy Army truck during recent demonstrations 
(Army H-37) have demonstrated many uses, carrying for The Army Aviation Board. H-37s are undergoing 
troops, supplies, vehicles and weapons. A big H-37, above, rigorous field testing at Ft. Rucker, Alabama. 










SIKORSKYS TO CHILE— With the delivery of four S-55 
helicopters, Chile becomes the 23rd nation to operate 
Sikorsky helicopters. The Chilean Air Force will fly 
these versatile helicopters in air-sea rescue duty, service 
in which the S-55 has been conspicuously successful. 
TURBINE-POWERED S-58— This 
turbine-powered Sikorsky S-58 has been 
flying since the beginning of the year. 
Built under an experimental Navy pro- 
gram, the test bed is equipped with two 
General Electric T-58 gas turbines, each 
rated in excess of 1000 hp. Performance 
is classified. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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Sheraton-Park Hotel 


Washington, D.C. 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Requests for hotel reservations must be 
made directly to the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington 8, D. C 


SHERATON-PARK RATES 


$7.50 to $10.50 
Bath $11 to $14 
$17.50 to $22.50 
$40 and $45 


Single with Bath 
Twin with 
2-Room Suites 
3-Room Suites 
Special military rates are available upon 
request to those in uniform or present- 


ing active-duty ID cards when checking 


in 


AUSA cannot accept requests for hotel 


reservations 


MILITARY QUARTERS 
RESERVATIONS 


BOQ and enlisted military quarters are 
h AUSA. Persons desir- 


quarters 


available throug 


ing such must so indicate in 


advance registration application. 


USE THIS 


Advance Registration Coupon 


Enclosed please find $ 


indicated below: 


Reception 


Luncheon 


REGISTER NOW 


Requests for advance registration will be accepted, subject to the following 


conditions: 


vf 


Requests for advance registration will be accepted from MEMBERS ONLY. 


Your application for membership may accompany your reservation request. 


Payment in full must accompany application. Checks should be made pay- 
able to: Association of the U. S. Army. 


Registration will be confirmed by mail. Tickets and other materials may be 
picked up at the AUSA Registration Desk, Sheraton-Park Hotel, after 
1200, 27 October 1957. 


« No advance registrations can be accepted after 10 October. 


Application must clearly show for which events you wish tickets and how 
many tickets are desired for the banquet. 


TICKET PRICES 
Civilian 
$ 3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
10.00 


Military 

$ 1.00 
2.00 
3.50 
7.50 


$14.00 


Registration 

Reception, 28 October 
Luncheon, 29 October 
Banquet, 30 October . 


Total for all events .. 





COUPON FOR ADVANCE REGISTRATION 


To: AUSA, 1529 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 





in full payment of my advance registration for the Annual Meeting as well as for the tickets 


Banquet- (Show number of tickets desired) 


lf you wish to reserve quarters on a military reservation, check here 


Name (Please Print) 


Address 
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Rank 


Full Payment Must Accompany This Form 
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FRONT AND CENTER 


$220 Million 


The full impact of the mandatory re- 
ductions in Army strength and activities 
ordered in July and August couldn't be 
fully assessed as this issue went to press, 
but it was clear that rocky days lie ahead. 
Army spending in this fiscal year will 
be at least $220 million less than an- 
ticipated. In contrast the Air Force is 
scheduled to spend $300 million more 
than originally planned and the Navy 
$11 million more. 

Total Army expenditures in Fiscal 
1958 will be an estimated $8,950 mil- 
lion as compared with a January estimate 
of $9,170 million. Air Force spending 
will total $17,900 million, and the Navy 
will spend $10,400 million. 

The big item to the Army is the sep- 
aration of 5,530 officers and 44,470 en- 
listed men by the end of the year. This 
will obviously impair the Army's opera- 
tional capabilities and a sign post on 
the way to reduced capabilities is the 
the 24th In- 
fantry Division in the Far East. The 


announced elimination of 


effect on the reorganization of the 
Army's combat divisions into Pentomic 
divisions remains to be seen 

The only possible ray of sunlight in 
the prospect is the opportunity it gives 
the Army to discharge ineffective draftees 
who are unable to perform the duties 
demanded of private soldiers in a mod- 
ern army. The Army has been required 
to accept these men and train them even 
though their ineffectiveness became ap- 
parent early in basic training. 

Officers who had been scheduled for 
separation during the last half of Fiscal 
Year 1958 will be released in November, 
as will be some 1,500 officers from 
colonel through captain who are named 
by an Army board. All officers desig- 
nated for release will be notified by 15 


November and most by 15 October. 


Hearings on Cordiner Program 
As was mentioned in last month’s is- 


sue, a 


sub-committee of the Senate 
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Armed Services Committee plans to be- 
gin exhaustive hearings on the Cordiner 
pay program in the near future. Senator 
John C. Stennis, who is chairman of the 
sub-committee, announced that the open- 
ing of the hearings would depend in 
part upon when he received an answer 
to 59 detailed questions on the program 
which he had sent: to Mr. Wilson. He 
emphasized that the hearings would not 
be perfunctory and would dig into all 
aspects of the program including the 
Administration's position that fiscal con- 
siderations dictated its opposition to it. 


Second Army Reorganized 


To replace eight military districts 
within the area of Second Army two 
administrative-type corps are being acti- 


Governors Island, N. Y. Maj. Gen. Robert H. Booth, Chief of Staff, First U. .S 
Army, is shown a travel display on a newly refurbished recruiting bus at 
Fort Jay, by Col. Frederick Streicher, Chief of Military Personnel Procurement 








MAJ. GEN. 
SAM C. RUSSELL 
new commandant of 
U. S. Army Air De- 


fense School and 
Center, Fort Bliss, 
Texas 


MAJ. GEN. 
HARRY P. STORKE 
who will become 


Chief of Information 

and Chief of Public 

Information on 1 Oct 
1957 
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Mr. Abramson, Mr. Hough, Mr. Jasin, Secretary Brucker, Mr. Brown, Mr. Danko, and Mr. O’Hehir 


SECRETARY BRUCKER HONORS SIX ARMY CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Exceptional civilian service awards and cash awards, includ- 
ing a record sum of $10,000 were given to six Department of 
the Army civilian employees by Secretary of the Army Wilber 
M. Brucker at a Pentagon ceremony on 10 July 

The ceremony provided special recognition and cash awards 
to individuals for suggestions accepted by the Department of 
the Army and put into use to effect improved methods of 
operation, better management, substantial savings and increased 
productivity 

Stanislaus F. Danko and Moe Abramson, both employed 
at the Signal Corps Engineering Laboratory, Fort Monmouth, 
received a joint cash award of $10,000, the highest amount 
ever presented to civilian employees of the Department of the 
Army. Mr. Danko and Mr. Abramson developed a process of 
automation known as ‘“Auto-Sembly”’ which it is estimated will 
save the government $4,200,000 in the first year of operation. 

Theodore E. Jasin, employed at Ravenna Arsenal, Apco, 
Ohio, an Army Ordnance Corps installation, received a cash 
award amounting to $1,275 for a suggestion concerning a 
change in freight classification which resulted in a saving to 


Exceptional Civilian Service Awards were presented to: 


Edward L. Brown, Chief of Explosives Unit, Picatinny Ar- 
senal, Dover, N. J., for his exceptional performance beyond the 
call of duty. On 6 September 1956, Mr. Brown voluntarily 
risked his personal safety in entering an explosion-wracked, 
fume-filled building to find a missing fellow employee and to 
successfully drown two explosive charges dangerously near 
detonation 

John P. O’Hehir, for performance of duty as comptroller, 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Denver, Colo., from 1 July 1951 to 
31 December 1956. His outstanding accomplishments in con- 
verting from the Appropriation Accounting System to the Army 
Industrial Funding System, resulted in most effective utilization 
of government resources 


Floyd W. Hough, for performance of duty as Chief Geo- 
detic Engineer, Army Map Service, Corps of Engineers, from 
5 March 1946 to 31 December 1956. His achievements in ar- 
ranging for a unified world-wide geodetic system have resulted 
in the development of an accurate and more simple means of 


the government of $1,055,000 


vated. A field test designed to improve 
USAR training by assigning responsibil- 
ity to an Active Army unit is being cre- 
ated specifically for the purpose. Non- 
Reserve operations ordinarily will not 
be delegated to these new corps head- 
quarters (Reserve) or their elements, 
though additional supervisory duties for 
the ROTC also may be assigned by the 
army commander. 

The consolidation is planned to re- 
duce the number of major headquarters, 
thus simplifying operation and control. 
A reduction in personnel should result 
by consolidating headquarters and by 
assigning supply and logistics functions 
to army headquarters and Active Army 
installations, whenever possible. Civil- 
ian employees affected by the reorgani- 
zation will be accorded full reassignment 
rights under current personnel regula- 
tions. 
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fixation of the location of features of the earth's surface. 


As far as possible, facilities and loca- 
tions for the corps headquarters (Re- 
serve) will be established at existing 
military installations. The two corps be- 
ing activated are: XX Corps (Reserve) 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Martin J 
Morin, at Fort Hayes, Ohio, which will 
train, USAR 
elements in Ohio, West Virginia and 
Kentucky; XXI Corps (Reserve), com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Herbert J. Vander 
Heide, at Indiantown Gap Military Re- 
which will do the 
same for Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
District of 


administer and support 


servation, Penna., 


ware, Virginia, and the 
Columbia. 


Reserve Training a Success 
The National Security Training Com- 
mission, in its report to the President, 


said that the Reserve training program 


is a success, and that the Nation ap- 





proaches the most effective force in its 
history. On its own recommendation, 
the Commission, headed by Brig. Gen 
David Sarnoff, USAR, President of RCA, 
ended its work on 30 June. 

While it was satisfied with the exist- 
ing program, 
that “it would be a grave mistake if 


the Commission warned 


the reserve program were permitted to 
lag because of lack of funds or for any 
other reason.”’ 

General Sarnoff's group noted that a 
year ago, enlistments for the six-month 
training program for reservists, original- 
ly recommended by it, were averaging 
about a thousand a week. By April 1957 
enlistments had risen to more than 4,- 
000 a week. The rush of young men to 
join the program was so great that en- 
listments had to be suspended for ten 
weeks. 


Until last February, the Commission 
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Four young San Francisco area boys who let the Army know that they intend 
to make the Army a career got the full VIP treatment in tours of the Army's 
Terminal Center and Command at Fort Mason, Headquarters Sixth Army at ihe 
Presidio of San Francisco, and the antiaircraft Nike Battery at Fort Funston. 
At the latter visit they donned the protective clothing worn by missilemen when 


fueling the Nike and 


imagined 


themselves space-soldiers of 1967. Their 


admirer is Lieutenant Leonard Allen, Battery A, 740th AAA Missile Battalion. 





believed there were inequities in mili- 
tary training and service, but since then 
it became satisfied that changes had been 
“We 


Creasing 


made must continue to train in 


numbers of men,” the report 
said, and to “those who mistakenly be- 
lieve that pushbutton warfare has pushed 
the GI 


aimed the question, “What good would 


jSic} Out ol the picture,” it 
all of our new super weapons be with- 
out trained men to operate them ? 
The report is a challenge to the regu- 
lar services, which must train the reserve 
components, as well as a challenge to 
the whole program to prove it can pro- 
vide the needed number of really trained 
men who can be used quickly and ef- 


fectively in an emergency. 


New Items in the PX 


After hearing arguments of spokes- 
national 
Armed 
Services Committee, headed by Repre- 
Philbin of 


chusetts, approved additional articles 


men for the services and fot 


retail associations, the House 


sentative Philip J. 


Massa- 


that may be sold in post exchanges, set 
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new price limitations on certain articles, 
but turned down a proposed trial credit 
plan. The Committee warned that there 
must be continued ‘“‘restraint in the scope 
of exchange operations,” and that the 
services must be “ever mindful that the 
primary mission of the exchange is to 
provide a service, not to generate a 
profit.” 

While the Committee turned down 
men’s sport coats and automobile tires, 
male members of the family can now 
get better power tools, lawn mowers, car 
accessories, military cuff links and white 
shirts. The Committee ruled that sport 
coats do not meet the standard of “‘neces- 
sity and convenience,” and turned down 
tires because all cars normally carry a 
spare, and their sale would require ad- 
ditional services like mounting and 
wheel-balancing which the PX should 
not provide. Portable typewriters and 
batteries can be sold—batteries because 
they are “emergency” articles, and “there 
is no such thing as a spare battery.” 

New price ceilings allow wives to buy 
better-quality fans, coffee makers, vac- 


uum cleaners, carpet sweepers, ironing 
boards, clothes dryers, kitchen stools, 
electric mixers and flatware. For the first 
time they can get baby furniture, mater- 
nity dresses and children’s clothing, with 
ceiling prices on maternity brassieres, 
girdles and garter belts removed. The 
Committee established this list, with 
price limitations: Car seats ($5), safety 
gates ($6), bassinets and car beds 
($12), high chairs, mattresses and play 
pens ($15), strollers, baby baths and 
cribs ($20), baby buggies and juvenile 
chests of drawers ($25). It recognized 
that many additional items of baby furni- 
ture are “highly desirable” but do not 
meet the standard of ‘‘necessity and con- 
venience’ which would authorize their 
inclusion. 

Here is the approved list, with ceiling 
prices: 

N eu 


($75), maternity dresses, baby furni- 


items: portable typewriters 
ture. 

Expanded classes: children’s clothing 
(sizes 7 to 12), electric blankets, bat 
teries. 

Price ceiling eliminated: military cuft 
links, maternity brassieres, garter belts 
and girdles. 

New price ceiling limits: white shirts 
($2.50), watch straps ($5), kitchen 
stools, carpet sweepers, clothes dryers, 
auto accessories, ironing boards ($10) 
dinnerware, but excluding china, earth 
enware and plastics ($25), mixers, vac 
uum cleaners, fans, coffee makers ($30), 
flatware, 34 pieces with chest ($35), 
record players, cameras, power tools, 
lawn mowers, transistor radios, pro 
jectors, photo accessories ($50). 

The trial credit system was disap 
proved because the Committee agreed 


with retail groups that such a step would 


be “an expensive undertaking” and 
would “constitute the worst type of 


competition with the retail industry.’ 


Housing Criteria 


In an effort to assure adequate per- 
manent housing for the long-range 
Army, the Department of the Army has 
directed the submission of a special one- 
time report on housing from each per- 
manent Army installation. Housing re- 
quirements will be determined by equat- 
ing current strength and housing with 
predicted strength, on a basis of past 
experience. 
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Transistorized radio receiver trans- 
mitter completely concealed in 
helmet has up to 5-mile range. 


' 
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7 
“Telemite,” smallest TV camera, 
features newly developed RCA 
Yy-inch Vidicon tube, size 17%’ 
x 2%"' x 4%"', weighs about 
one pound. 
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FRONT-LINE STORY 


Seen and heard at Command Post by means of world’s smallest 
TV and Radio Communication facilities 


The soldier you see carries the new RCA 
one-pound, postcard-size ultra-miniatur- 
ized TV camera connected to a miniature 
TV transmitter on his back. Concealed 
in his helmet is a complete radio receiving- 
transmitting set weighing only a few 
ounces. He is one of several similarly 
equipped men covering the battle area 
from a number of positions in the air and 
on the ground. 


At the command post the troop com- 


mander SEES enemy movements on tele- 
vision screens and HEARS first-hand 
reports. Their resulting immediate con- 
trol of the situation is based upon accu- 
rate, instantaneous first-hand knowledge. 


In achieving this miracle of miniaturiza- 
tion, through the use of transistors, 
printed circuits and the latest electronic 
technology, RCA has again made a major 
contribution to the industry and all our 
armed services. 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Tmk(s} ® 


CAMDEN, N. J. 








MSgt. Robert E. Christensen, Hq. & Hq. Co., 3d Army Missile Com- 
mand, opens the door to new living for himself, Mrs. Christen- 
sen, and sons, David and Andy, in the presence of Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army Dewey Short. These are the first quarters 
to be occupied in Fort Bragg’s new Capehart Housing Project. 


Fiihrungsakademie (Command Acad- 
emy) at Bad Ems to the first class of 
80 captains, majors and colonels, drawn 
from the top layer of talent available. 
Most were career officers with company 
and battalion assignments in World War 
II. Thirty-five earned combat decora- 
tions and thirty-one have academic de- 
grees. About one-third will get staff jobs 
in the Defense Ministry after graduation 
in October; the rest will go to field units 
as staff officers or troop commanders. 

Main intellectual influence is the U. S. 
Army's Command and General Staff 
College, whose training methods and 
strategic and tactical concepts were im- 
ported. Several of sixteen instructors 
and six of the students attended Leaven- 
worth as guests. 

The school’s equipment is not yet 
complete, and the curriculum has not 
been fully established. This course will 





Army policy is to make maximum pos- 
sible use of existing civilian housing, so 
it has furnished commanders with cri- 
teria by which to judge the adequacy 
of such housing in preparing their re- 
port. Civilian housing units may be con- 
sidered inadequate or substandard if: 

They lack essential utilities. 

They lack an individual kitchen or 
an inside bathroom. 

They do not meet suitable standards 
of construction or design, being too 
small, or having unfinished outer 
walls, unlined interior walls, unfin- 
ished floors, or are not reasonably 
weather- and water-tight or are not 
structurally safe. Also in this category 
are houses so poorly designed that 
they require direct access from the 
living or dining room into the bath- 
room, or access to bedrooms through 


other bedrooms or the 


kitchen, or 
with the main entry through the kitch- 
en or a bedroom 
They are located outside a reason- 
able commuting range (thirty min- 
utes one way; for AA tactical sites, 
ten minutes), or in unsuitable or un- 
healthy areas, near sewers, disposal 
plants, dumps, swamps, railroads or 
in heavy industrial neighborhoods. 
Their rent plus utilities exceed the 
rental allowance. 
These criteria are for general guidance 
only and may be modified to meet local 


conditions. However, states the Depart- 
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run six months instead of the one year 
planned for the future. West German 
officers consider it only a starter in re- 
building a military force that will earn 
the respect of high commanders of other 


ment of the Army, the evaluation must 
be made with extreme care and must be 
able to withstand the closest scrutiny. 


Bonn Command Academy 


West Germany recently opened its 


powers. They look to the day when the 


(Continued on page 56) 





At Fort Bragg, N. C., Col. Lawrence G. Treece (left) Control Officer, 322d 
Logistical Command, briefs Maj. Gen. Daniel J. Manning, his command- 
ing general; Brig. Gen. Marshall Stubbs, new commander of the Ist 
Logistical Command; and Brig. Gen. Alvin G. Viney, outgoing com- 
mander of the Ist Logistical Command. The 322d is a Chicago USAR unit 
which recently completed its summer training at Fort Bragg reservation. 
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When the first 
flying boat 


was launched... 











a 


Sperry was already 





providing SERVICE! 


Back in 1912 when Elmer Sperry 
designed and installed the first automatic 
flight control system for the first Curtiss 
Flying Boats, company engineers were 





already trained to instruct pilots in its 
proper use, provide expert maintenance, 
and make repairs as required. 

From this philosophy of making cer- 
tain that customers get the full benefits 
of skilled engineering throughout the 
life of every Sperry product or system 
grew a unique and complete field engi- 
neering service. 
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Sea Captains soon found that in any 
part of the world Sperry engineers were 
always close at hand—ready to adjust or 
service the Gyro-Compass and Gyro- 
pilot*, and later on, Sperry Loran, Radar 
and Gyrofin* ship stabilizers. 

With development of world-wide 
aviation, airlines and military agencies 
found Sperry facilities available abroad 
providing prompt service on flight con- 
trol systems and all forms of Sperry 
instrumentation. 

In World War II and the years that 
followed, Sperry still further extended 
field engineering to every branch of the 









military, from the tropics to the arctic 
regions — servicing intricate bombing, 
gunfire control, and missile systems, 
keeping radar and other electronic gear 
in prime condition. 





Today there are more than 900 Field 
Service Engineering personnel assigned 
to Sperry products in three major areas 
—service, training and product repair. 
Supporting each of these services are 
specialized product engineering staffs. 
Through this concentrated team effort, 
customers are assured that they receive 
the full value engineered into every 
Sperry product or system. “TM 


sPtR AY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


V CORPORA 
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EDITORIAL 











ROOT OF THE EVIL 


HE witticism that has it that 


“money isn't the most im 
portant thing 


life but is several lengths in front of 
whatever is in second place” is cruelly descriptive of the 
actions taken during this summer, in matters of military 
The implementation und continuation of pro 
grams that would give muscle to the military elements 
of national strategy are running a poor second to financial 
considerations. 


defense. 


There are several indications of this: 

Item. Confusion developed in Congress, in the news 
media, and among the general public over the 1958 mili- 
tary budget. Opposition representatives and senators main 
tained with some logic that the administration was reducing 
what it had previously characterized as a “minimum budg 
et” and a “peril point” budget. Their attitude may have 
been based on an assertion by the President in an 
to the nation on 14 May that, 


address 
“if it [the military budget] 
is materially cut I believe the country would be taking 
a needless gamble.” 

Item. Hardly had the new Fiscal Year began than the 
Department of Defense imposed arbitrary reductions in 
force levels and a stretchout in military spending on main 
tenance and operations. Soon thereafter Mr. Wilson an 
nounced that these savings would be insufficient and more 
cuts in manpower and spending would be necessary. They 
weren't long delayed. In early August, as it became clear 
that the rate of spending by the services would push the 
total for the fiscal year above $38 billion, 
were ordered. But in a reversal of the 


further cuts 
American idea that 
thrift should be rewarded; the Army, which was spending 
substantially below its allotted rate, was required to make 
further reductions in order to stay within the ceiling. 
Item. Mr. Wilson announced that a monetary ceiling 
of $38 billion would be placed upon the JCS in its 
consideration of the 1959 budget. That such a ceiling might 
be unrealistic in view of the rising costs of military hard 
ware (present rate estimated at five per cent per annum 
and that it might be unwise because of its effect on the 
U. S. position in the world and its ability to carry out its 
commitments, are obvious; but it is also worth noting that 
this is the first time a dollar ceiling has been imposed 
publicly on the Joint Chiefs in. their “conitliaa ation of the 
defense need of the nation. Admittedly this isn’t the whole 
story, since as a practical matter the Jc S has always known 
that a ceiling existed even though they weren't formally 
told what it was and were not told to let such a figure in- 
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fluence their thinking. It is more than a straw in the 
wind that blows from the direction of the Bureau 
of the Budget that, in advance of its consideration of the 
1959 budget, the JCS is told in effect not to submit any 
programs that would raise defense spending beyond $38 
billion, no matter how urgent the JCS might believe such 
a program to be. 

Item. It cannot escape the notice of the Russians that 
the U. S. is proceeding with a certain degree of unilateral 
disarmament despite the lack of agreement by the disarm 
ament negotiators in London. Perhaps the Soviets reason 
that if they talk long enough they'll get substantially all 
they want without hi ving to make any concessions of their 
own. 


HE most important effect of the placing of fiscal con 

siderations ahead of military muscle is deserving of more 
than insertion in a bill of particulars. When money dic 
tates the requirements of military defense, the heart of 
national security is affected. And yet that is what has 
happened during this summer of 1957. 

Cabinet members seldom publicly express high policy 
until after the policy is well established. For this reason 
the evidence that our policy makers have come to a re 
assessment of politico-military strategy is less than clear 
cut. Yet such evidence exists and in such ways as to en 
force respect. The New York Times commented editorial], 
on 13 August that a “new alternative [to massive retalia 
tion] strategy has been approved by both President Eisen 
hower and ‘the National Security Council, and the whole 
military set-up is now being adjusted accordingly.” In a 
series of articles, Chalmers Roberts, the highly respected 
State Department correspondent of The VW ‘ashington Post 
& Times-Herald, wrote on 12 August: 

“From the State Department's point of view, the task 
ahead is to get the Pentagon [meaning the Department 
of Defense} to understand. the necessity of creating mili- 
tary forces related to the a which diplomacy, or feilure 
of diplomacy, may assign This means not only the 
continuation of the big reli but also an ability to 
fight the so-called small wars and the recognition that 
limited war is not only possible but under various cir- 
cumstances is essential in the national interest.” 

One need not debate the area of difference between 
the Times’ hopeful view that the military forces are be- 
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ing adjusted to the new policy and Mr. Roberts's intima 
tion that the Department of Defense Cand possibly the 
Bureau of the Budget?) is not in complete agreement with 
the State Department. The difference is one of degree. 
The Times seems to be thinking of the possibilities of 
small tactical weapons and such tactical organizations as 
Army Missile Commands and Pentomic divisions. Mr. 
Roberts, reflecting State Department thinking, isn’t in 
clined to count such weapons and units as an aid to di 
plomacy until they are de ployable. 


|’ is interesting to note how this new strategy conforms 
to the politico-military policies advocated by the Army, 
principally by Generals Ridgway and Taylor. In all logic 
the best way to implement such a decision would be to 
adopt the several prioritic S 
has long advocated Simplified these are: 


Priority | 


war. This would consist mostly of global aircraft carrying 


f deterrence General ‘Taylor 
\ force that would prevent a general nuclear 


megaton-size bombs 
Priorit) 


) 


\ force that would prevent a small or local 
war. [his would consist of modern, highly-trained ground 
units stationed overseas as “shield forces” and backed up 
by ready and alert mobile Strategic Army Forces in the 


U. S. 


ficient air and sea lift to move these forces anywhere in 


\n important adjunct of this force would be suf 


the world in a very short time. 

Priority 3. Military forces to suppress and win a small 
war if it breaks out. This would be a keeping up of Priority 
2 forces to provide reinforcements and additional fire sup 
port and logistical forces 

Priority 4. This would include all of the residual re 
quirements for fighting a general nuclear war. 

Che chief enemy of fresh approach to the make up of 
our military forces is the status quo. As has been indicated 
above, such a new examination will require a searching 
scrutiny of all of the services and all forms of deterrence. 
The money allotted to the Army will not permit adding 
additional \rmy requirements, critical as they are, to pres 
ent programs. 

\ basic policy in the establishment of forces under each 
This will re 
quire the most careful reexamination of the present balance 
of our forces by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary 
of Defense and the 


priority should be “enough but no more.” 


establishment of minimum require 
ments for each priority. Herein is the possibility of achiev 


fiscal balance and at the same time 


ing an appropriate 
improving our politico-military posture. 

Real savings can accrue through the reduction of forces 
and weapons that will serve no useful purpose in achiev 
ing the first threc priorities and those forces that are over 
To assure that it 
was allotting “enough but no more” the JCS would have 
to ask “how much is enough?” 


built beyond minimum requirements. 


How many B-52s are required to deter the Communists 
from embarking on a war of total conquest? 

How many super-carriers and other surface ships are 
needed to perform the Navy's mission? 

How many Army Pentomic divisions and missile com 
mands are necessary to deter the Soviets and their satellites 
from periphery adventures? 

How much air- and sea-lift must be provided immediately 
to move this force and its reinforcements if local war 
should break out? 
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Similar questions would have to be asked about air 
defense requirements. 


EYOND all this are the onrushing developments that 

will in a few short years bring the missile age to maturi- 
ty and see the disappearance of out-moded weapons sys 
tems now costing billions of dollars. 

Indeed the cost of these weapons is so tremendous that 
any reduction in their number even before the missile age 
comes to maturity will create substantial savings. For exam- 
ple, if careful reassessment of the global air fleet required to 
deter general war indicates that fifty fewer B-52 bombers 
are needed, there will be a saving of $400 million in air- 


craft alone, without crews and facilities. This is a substantial 

‘ 

sum. Substantial savings might be obtained in other areas 
! ‘ 

as a result ol 


1 complete reassessment. 


It is acknowledged that manpower is an expensive com 


modity, but sudden, piecemeal and arbitrary strength re 
1 1 ’ 4 
ductions, such as the 100,000-man cut in the three services 


! 
which was ordered in July, do not save immediately as much 


money as they such cuts are expensive in 
and the 


manpower required to perform the necessary chores incident 


ippe ir to since 


separation costs, the crash clos ng of fa ilities, 


to these actions. Money can be saved by reducing force 
levels only if carefully planned ind phased programs are 
followed. 

[he planning must take into consideration the muscle 
needed to meet the several priorities of deterrence. 

An infantry or armored platoon stationed in the right 
place and manning the right weapons, and supported by 
the right kind of fire power is as effective a deterrent as 
a B-52 bomber or a warship. A few such platoons in Korea 
and there would not have been a three-year war costing 
billions of dollars and 25,000 American lives. 
what General Lauris Norstad has called 


These are 
“shield forces’ 
and they compose, in his apt phraseology “the most sensi 
tive line in the world.” 


O insist that the instruments needed to give meaning 

and purpose to our national politico-military strategy 
should be based on requirements established by trained 
diplomats and soldiers and their political leaders and not 
by fiscal experts is not to exhibit a lack of concern for the 
fiscal solvency of the government and the economic virility 
of the nation. The economic health of the nation is an 
important element of the nation’s strength. But economists 
do not agree in their analysis of the influence of defense 
spending on the national economy and there are competent 
ones who have said that this nation is well able to spend 
several billions more than the present annual rate of $38 
billion. 

But the all important facts are that any weakening of 
our politico-military posture at this time would constitute 
a victory for the international communist conspiracy and 
that this nation has the resources to support a soundly 
conceived military program that is based on requirements 
rather than a predetermined sum of money. 

This is the answer to the witticism posed at the begin 
ning of this editorial. Far more important than wealth 
in the race we are in is survival and the preservation of 
the freedom that makes it possible for us to enjoy such 
witticisms. In the life-and-death struggle against Commu 
nism our fortunes as well as our lives and our sacred honor 
must be pledged. 
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«the Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 


a . s 
Fatigue ! 
And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 
it, Step On it, sit on it—it springs 
right back into shape—no extra 
stiffeners required! 


© WON'T WRINKLE 

© WON'T SAG 

Wind resistant. water repellent 
Can be dry cleaned. 


INSIST ON THE NAME 
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THE RED AND GREEN LABEL 
INSIDE YOUR CAP 
iT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 


ON 





GET IT AT 
YOUR EXCHANGE 


If not available, order by mail. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the world 


ONLY $2.00 postpaid 
Be Sure—Specify your size 


#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8593 without flap 


Write for Quantity Prices 
*Patent applied for. 


? jill 
CAP CORP. 











303 S$. 30TH STREET 
LOUISVILLE 12, KENTUCKY 





ELECTRONICALLY SPEAKING, A BLANK LOOK | 


We're proud of the new electronic system we've | 


installed in the Association's Circulation Depart- 
ment and we know that it is going to help us do 


a better job of delivering the magazine to you. | 


But it isn't quite as automatic as you might think. 
It's simply helpless when we can't tell it where to 
look for what we want. It can't turn up your rec- 
ord unless we have your name and address as it is 
on our records. So please send us your old ad- 
dress when you change addresses. Without it 
those flashing lights just stare back at us blankly. 
Just drop a card to the Circulation Manager, 
1529 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE ARMY’S MONTH 


Army pomp and ceremony is to be re- 
duced for the sake of economy. Behind the 
order was the fact that with 28 top defense 
officials and hundreds of minor officials en- 
titled to traditional welcoming ceremonies in- 
volving parades, guard mounts, motorcades, 
bands and gun salutes, the military services 
have found the rendering of honors an all too 
frequent chore. The Army order said that “all 
to decline routine 
honors unless the ceremony serves a useful 
purpose.” 


visitors are encouraged 


Frequent school shifts do not handicap 
the children of service families. Dr. Lemos 
L. Fulmer of the Education Department of 
Louisiana State University reporting on a 
series of achievement tests given at a school 
near Barksdale AFB, La., said that the 
children of military families out-scored 
other students, with the children who had 
the most school changes scoring highest of 
all. 


The new 40th Field Artillery Missile Group 
(Heavy), first designated to employ the Red- 
surface-to-surface acti- 
vated early in September at Redstone Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Alabama. It consists of the 
217th FA Battalion, the 630th Ordnance Com- 
pany and the 580th Engineer Company, a 
total of approximately 600 officers and men. 


stone missile, was 


The new unit, under the command of Col 
Robert C. Gildart, is assigned to Third Army 
as part of the Strategic Army Force. 


Project MASS, Modern Army Supply Sys- 
tem, has been called an unqualified success 
at the mid-point of a two-year test by Sev- 
enth Army in Germany. One result: Seventh 
Army Stock Center inventory has been re- 
over 400,000 


duced from items to 


45,000. 


some 


The Army has been praised by Sen. Russell 
B. Long and Representatives Overton Brooks 
and T. Ashton Thompson of the Louisiana 
Congressional delegation for its fast and ef- 
fective emergency action following Hurricane 
Audrey's devastation in that state. More than 
1,000 persons were rescued by the Army in 
the hard-hit disaster area, principally by heli- 
copter. In addition, Army Aviation’s planes 
and helicopters spotted scores of bodies of 
hurricane victims and notified emergency col- 
lecting teams. About 500 Army officers and 
men were in the area lending assistance with 
relief equipment and supplies ranging from 
short wave radios to bulldozers, including 
8,900 blankets, 5,850 cots, nine helicopters, 
sixty-four trucks, eleven ambulances, medi- 
cal supplies, engineer construction items and 
mobile water points. 


Maj. Gen. Paul A. Disney, commanding 
general of the U. S. Army Training Center 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky, has established a 
policy of no promotions and no assignments 
of responsibility for any officers or non- 


commissioned officers who are not working 
to attain the Army’s minimum educational 
requirements: a high school diploma for 
enlisted men in the top three grades and at 
least two years of college for all officers. 
General Disney called the “low level of 
education of many individuals in our Army” 
a “definite threat to the Army's ability to 
carry out its assigned missions.” 


A standard public information plan has 
been set up by the Army for the announce- 
ment of major Army policy, plans and proj- 
ects, such as acquisition of land for military 
training or experimental purposes, new aspects 
of national defense or changes in National 
Guard and Reserve policy. Requiring a de- 
tailed orientation of all federal, state and 
local officials who will have an interest in the 
policy, plan or project, in advance of pub- 
lic announcement and an orientation of the 
general public through news media, public 
speakers, fact sheets, correspondence and 
guided tours, etc., the plan proposes to fore- 
stall potential public relations problems and 
prevent public opposition. 


First Army has appointed a committee to 
search out and eliminate all local regula- 
tions found to be unnecessary and particu- 
larly irritating to officers, men and depend- 
ents of the command. 


Exercise All-American will take place at 
Ft. Bragg, North Carolina, during fifteen days 
in November. First of a series of field train- 
ing exercises scheduled for Fiscal Year 1958, 
All-American will include the 82d Airborne 
Division, an Operations Company of the 313th 
U. S. Army Security Agency Battalion, a heli- 
copter company and other units, totalling ap- 
proximately 19,000 troops. The exercise will 
assume extensive tactical atomic weapons ca- 
pability for both offensive and defensive units 


Representative Sikes (D-Fla), Chairman 
of the House Sub-committee on Army Ap- 
propriations, has introduced legislation 
(HR-8849) to provide additional college 
and high school science and engineering 
teachers by providing scholarships for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces being released 
from active duty. Scholarships, under the 
plan, would be available to those being 
released from the service who possess the 
necessary basic training. 


Tactical Lacrosse missiles are coming off 
Martin's production line at Orlando, Fla. 
These are improved versions of earlier models 
which were test-fired successfully at White 
Sands, and will be used for testing, training, 
and issue to operational units. Martin’s new 
$7 million plant south of Orlando is sched- 
uled for completion late this year. The Army 
will have the responsibility for scheduling all 
its mobilization defense production. It is the 
the first privately-owned and financed plant of 
its kind to be put under Army supervision. 
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This warhorse doubles as a pack mule! 


The Fairchild C-123 Assault Transport is 
now doing double duty. 

In combat maneuvers, it demonstrates day 
after day how it can operate out of pastures 
and clearings barely large enough for light 
planes; and on logistical missions, it has 
proved itself as a highly efficient bulk cargo 
and troop carrier. 

Recently, in Germany, 30 C-123’s moved 
11,000 men and 2000 tons of equipment clear 
across Bavaria . . . in an even five days. 


An agile combat vehicle, or an economical 
transport plane at will—the C-123 is in large- 
scale service all over the free world. 

It embodies the performance, the reliabil- 
ity —the unlimited usefulness which distin- 
guish aircraft designed and built by Fairchild. 


ae 
FAIRCHILD 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION © HAGERSTOWN 10, MARYLAND 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 
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IN THE YEARS WHICH FOLLOWED 
World War II, our medical authorities hit upon 210* as 
the maximum of combat days for the average American 
soldier. 

[hat did not say that if he served 211, he was pushing 
his luck and, according to the actuarial tables, had become 
a 5-to-] shot to win a bullet on his next patrol. 

There could hardly be a quarrel with any such Univac- 
like computation of frontline danger, if it were available. 
It is a sweetly solemn fact, hardly subject to dispute, that 
the longer a body stays within range of flying steel or 
flung tomatoes, the less grows its chance of escaping unhit. 

What could be inferred from the figure was that after 
210 days duty in line, an average fighter gets slack, dull and 
perhaps excessively morbid. Of that condition in its typi- 
cal individual would come an abnormal rate of human 
wastage within the field army. 

Ihe figure must be purely conjectural since it takes 
no account of how the days are distributed or of whether 
the soldier lasts longer because of remissions from battle 
pressure. 

[here being no such thing as an “average” American 
experience under continuous or repeated battle stress, there 
is no way of determining a general tolerance limit. 

'o emphasize the point: It makes a world of difference 
whether a soldier serves 210 consecutive days in a Bataan- 
like situation, or favored by fortune, serves that many days 
under fire at intervals spread over a lifetime. In the latter 
case, he may escape mental and moral erosion altogether. 

However, there is a larger reason for looking askance 
at the figure. This was a point which could never be proved 
by statistics unless there was a corresponding showing that 
our system of conserving our human material in combat 
was already beyond fault 

While that is lacking, any item in proof that the average 
American fighter has decidedly limited resources is by its 
nature reproof of a system which has not learned to exploit 


them providently. 


‘THEREIN LIES THE REAL PROB 
lem. In our wars since 1917, there has been too little flexi- 
bility in the administration of the battle force to permit 
conservation. The line commander, seeing a good subordi- 


*'Battie Casualties.’’ Findings of an AGF Board as reported in 
Infantry Journal, September, 1949.—The Editors 
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Brigadier General S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Stress and Recovery 


nate near the cracking point (and this is fairly easy 


determine) lacked authority to rotate him briefly to rear 
area duty for recuperation. Too often, the man had to 
break before anything was done. Because our infantry r 
serve was always less than the actual operating needs, ther 
was seldom a chance to apply common sense methods even 
in affording the combat unit itself respite from pressure. 

But had we ever been in position to use sound conserva 
tion, not only would we have saved much wreckage, but 
we probably would have learned that the American soldier, 
rightly used, will stay good for an indefinite number of 
combat days. In fact, his nerve for combat will not dimin 
ish markedly through repeated experiences over the years. 

Fear and its degenerative effects are not cumulative, ex 
cept as careless handling permits it. It is a weakness in us 
that we continue to discount the amazing regenerative 
capability of the human mechanism. This is less becausé 
specialists in that mechanism are shortsighted or unimag 
inative than because men who make personnel policies 
with sliderules are not prepared to listen. We may be ap 
proaching the point where we will either do better or go 
down. 

However, my immediate purpose is to deal with a nar 
row sector of this subject. Ten years have passed since the 
Infantry Journal devoted one whole issue to what has 
since become labeled “The Fatigue Theory.” It was a 
radical notion at the time, the core of it being that fear 
and fatigue are concomitant and reciprocal in their physical 
effects on man on the combat field. The more heavily men 
are loaded, the farther they move, the greater becomes 
their fear. The more intense their fear, the greater the 
impairment of physical strength. Whether the degradation 
comes of work or of terror, recovery is a function of time 
and of the extraordinary regenerative potential of the body 
mechanism. 

What was then a mere speculation based upon battle 
field data has in the years since become a quite generally 
accepted and laboratory-proven truth, though scientific 
argument about the particulars continues. The Army 
moved with astonishing celerity once the idea was lo sed. 
One of its field boards picked up the subject. There was 
brought about a wholly new concept of one-man logistics 
which has resulted in a broad program modifying all man- 
carried equipment and procedures. Some of my scientist 
colleagues in Korea ran combat tests to determine the chang- 
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ing chemistry of man under fire. Perhaps science must 
proceed in this way. To me it seemed like running for 
a street car after you have caught it. 

By then, it seemed high time to look in another direction. 
We needed to know more about the recuperative factor, 
or interval, and Korea was the best of laboratories for re- 
searching that question because most of the fighting there 
maximized physical stress and moral pressure. 

It is not enough to know that a fighter can be knocked 
down and out by fear and fatigue. One need ask how soon 
and by what means can he be brought up from the canvas, 
swinging. Had this line of inquiry been sedulously fol 
lowed up in Korea, I feel confident that by now we would 
have a set of radically surprising answers, some of which 


would alter 


training methods, command doctrine and 


tactic al proc edures. 


TIME IN KorREA 
was perforce devoted to other lines of combat study, the 


BECAUSE MY 


data justify the reporting of only a few general conclusions. 
[he first and most important one is that relatively little 
sleep is needed to re-invigorate and make combat worthy 
a fighting company which, judged by every appearance, 
has reached the point of total exhaustion. The transforma- 
tion may take place in brief an interval as refreshes 
a fatigued motorist when he pulls to the side of the high- 
way for a catnap. 

When first dealing with troops in Korea, I heard nu- 
merous rumors about men who had become caught and 
killed in their sleeping bags. The bag was described as a 
“death trap.” In all of my searching I did not find one 
provable case. 

But there were numerous episodes wherein such an 
entrapment might have occurred. The company had ar- 
rived late and exhausted at its ridgeline objective. The 
young commander knew he was supposed to remain at 
full alert because of the near presence of the enemy. 
However, looking his men over he saw that they were in 
no shape to fight. So he took a chance and told them to 
get into the sacks, leaving only a few sentries to outguard 
the position. Twenty or thirty minutes later they were 
hit straight on, with the enemy inside the outguard line 
before the alarm was sounded. The men were out of the 
sacks, and up and fighting with greater speed and fury 
than the commander had ever thought possible. The ground 
was held. 

In other companies, alongside these same units, or fight- 
ing under the same conditions, the commander had fol- 
lowed an opposite course, playing it safe, he thought, by 
keeping all hands “alert.” When hit, the command had no 
unity of action and rapidly dissolved. The average reaction 
was trancelike. Driven from the ridge crest, the men could 
not reorganize to counterattack. 

Nature cries out against arbitrary orders in circumstances 
like these. Squad leaders do lip service to what is directed, 
then on returning to their positions, modify it, put one 
man on guard for a spell and tell the others to keep one 
eye open. But it is an unsatisfying compromise. 


After an all-night defense in which hard body blows and 
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fear had reduced it to a state of paralysis, one company of 
the 27th Infantry Regiment was told by its captain to sleep. 
The men had been in the sacks for less than one hour 
when came the word that this same company would pre- 
pare an attack against the key enemy ridge blocking the 
withdrawal of the 25th Division. It hit at 1100. As the 
The uphill 
carried right to the skyline under 
noncommissioned leadership against heavy fire, was one of 


all officers were shot down. 
attack which followed, 


assault started, 


the most thorough and courageous charges in our history. 


IN MY STUDY OF OPERATIONS I 
found also what appeared to be a direct co-relation between 
the duration of the period in which the individuals had 
been under excessive emotional pressure and the time 
required for complete rest, after which thy would bound 
back to normal. 

That is to say that while the company, beaten down by 
four hours of intense pressure, might react as listlessly and 
seem as completely exhausted as the unit which had been 
isolated and under extreme rigor for four days, and seeming- 
ly had the same critical need of immediate rest, it would 
recover tenfold as quickly. 

The 7th Marine Regiment had a weird, eye-opening 
experience when, on the march to the Yalu, its patrols first 
encountered intense cold and a fighting enemy simultane- 
ously. After only a few hours of it, these men, under medi- 
cal examination, reacted as if in an advanced state of shock. 
They could not speak. Some stared into space. Others cried 
like babies. The pulse rate was exceptionally low. The 
puzzled doctors gave them brandy and put them to bed 
for eight hours. On awakening, they were al] normal. 

Now compare that with the experience of the troops 
trapped on the eastern side of the Chosin Reservoir. This 
was the harshest ordeal suffered by any Americans in Korea 
apart from the men made prisoner. In five days these troops 
of the Army’s 7th Infantry Division experienced defeat, loss 
of their commander, temporary capture, starvation and ex- 
posure in 30-degree-below-zero cold. 

Some 350 of them were rescued at last because their Red 
Chinese captors were too paralyzed by cold and hunger to 
hold them so when they came out across the Chosin ice, 
many could not walk upright. Several used their frozen legs 
Anyone 
watching this party must have despaired that it would have 
further military use. 


as skis in hand- paddling toward the rescue party. 


its members 
within three days took their place in line and later marched 
out with the Marine Corps column. Major General Oliver 
P. Smith had ordered that these soldiers be given forty-eight 
hours continuous rest in the sacks. The point is that they 
did rebound to normal. 


But except for the acute medical cases, 


All of the thoughts here expressed are pertinent to one 
central theme. Whether we are thinking about doing at 
sunset that which will restore man for the engagement of 
the night or of so administering him over war's long term 
that he can be returned as a more useful citizen of the 
Republic, the rule of action is that he be afforded temporary 
relief in time. 
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Substitute for the Parachute? This concept 
envisions the delivery of airborne troops and 
equipment by means of giant aerial jeeps. These 
ducted-fan-powered vehicles not only provide 
a means to sweep in on target at treetop level 
and infiltrate more successfully in areas with 
strong air defenses, but they also give the air- 
borne troops organic transportation within the 
mobile airhead. The box-like jeeps form a part 
of the aircraft fuselage and are jettisoned at 
some distance from the target area, allowing the 
attacking troops to come in at low altitude and 
thus making enemy radar detection very difficult. 


AIRBOR 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT B. RIGG 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


Almost two hundred of the Army's 
leading Airborne officers met at Fort 
Bragg in May for the 1957 Airborne 
Conference—the first since 1955—de- 
signed to “fusion vision” on the future 
of airborne warfare. The Conference 
discussed problems ranging from the 
employment of atomic weapons within 
a corps airhead to electronic recon- 
naissance during airborne operations. 
While the Conference focused on the 
near future, there was a realistic, feet- 
on-the-ground approach to current 
problems and issues, not the least of 
which was a visible, collective dissatis- 
faction over the lack of sufficient strate- 
gic airlift. As one officer remarked, 
“We're air-minded but not air-condi- 
tioned.” 
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ARRIORS 


Look to the Future 


| there is ever war at some distant date, some American 
troops may ride in high-soaring ballistic missiles to a 
battlefield deep inside enemy territory. While our airborne 
arm has not publicly laid claim to this role (the possibility 
of a troop-carrying missile was first publicly mentioned by 
Lieutenant General James M. Gavin in October 1956 
airborne thinkers believe that they will use any and all 
future means to get in deep. While the date is still quite 
distant, the airborne soldier of the future may well be 
come “the warhead warrior.” 

The pattern of airborne forces of the future was thor- 
oughly discussed recently at a Conference at Fort Bragg 
attended by experienced airborne ofhcers. The Conference 
concentrated on the near future and kept its feet firmly 
planted on the ground in its approach. It was a privilege 
for me, a non-airborne soldier, to receive an invitation to 
attend this conference from Major General Paul Adams, 
XVIII Corps commander, who suggested that I might want 
to write about what the airborne people are thinking and 
doing. 


Gun-packed persuasion 


[oday's airborne force of three divisions differs so greatly 
from that of World War II that the contrast may be 
likened to the difference between a Model T Ford and a 
power-packed Jaguar. Where in 1945 we had only two 
types of troop-carrier transports, we now have five. The 
old C-47 carried less than twenty troopers; today’s C-130 
carries 64. The C-47 could land about twenty-four troopers; 
the modern C-124 can put down 222. The World War II 
trooper dropped into combat carrying his mortars, small 


arms, and 75mm pack artillery. Today, he goes into action 





Lieutenant Colonel Robert B. Rigg, Armor, is a steady 
contributor of meaty articles to ARMY. Readers will recall his 
“Soldier of the Futurarmy,” which appeared in the November 
1956 issue. The article was reprinted by several American 
magazines including Science Digest, Bachelor, and Catholic 
Digest (in two languages), and by foreign military journals. 
Colonel Rigg has published two books, Red China's Fighting 
Hordes and Realistic Combat Training. Recently selected by the 
Augmentation Board for a commission in the Regular Army, 
Colonel Rigg is presently on duty in the Pentagon. 
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Action Upon Landing. A giant aerial jeep dis- 
gorges airborne troops, vehicles, target surveil- 
lance drones, and missiles. Soldiers take to 
aerocycles for local reconnaissance while target 
surveillance drone missiles are launched for 
more distant reconnaissance. Meanwhile short- 
range missiles are set in place for initial strikes 
as the television drones cover distant areas. 











with air-dropped 15,000-pound SPAT guns alongside him. 
In addition, the Honest John atomic rocket can be landed 
in an airhead. In a tomorrow not far off, Little John will 
drop into combat with the paratrooper just as the 155mm 
howitzer is parachuted today. Summed up, the present-day 
airborne division has atomic fire power and modern artil- 
lery instead of the 75mm gun of 1945. The Pentomic 
division's fire power is packed with gun persuasion in sev- 
eral forms. 

[oday’s aircraft have increased the mobility and range 
of action of airborne forces. Two modern transports (C-97 
and C-124) have maximum ranges of 4,000 miles con- 
trasted to the wartime C-46 and C-47 which ranged only 
1,440 miles. As for tactical mobility, the C-130, with a 
range of 2,000 miles, can drop 64 parachutists. The C-130 
can get twenty tons of military equipment airborne in twelve 
seconds in contrast to the three tons lifted by the transport 
of 1945. Because today’s aircraft carry much larger ton- 
nages, the number required per combat unit has decreased 
over the past fourteen years. In consequence, air-space re- 
quirements have also been reduced. All in all, the art of 
airborne warfare has greatly progressed since 1945. 

More than any other types, airborne forces are most 
directly and effectively useful in cold war, limited conflict, 
and general war. In cold war they represent the Nation’s 
“hole card”—mobile forces always ready for rapid deploy- 
ment—and so are a deterrent force. In limited war they 
would likely be the first Army forces strategically deployed. 
In general war they could carry out a variety of missions, 
such as reinforcing combat elements already deployed, 
filling strategic gaps where there were no deployments, and 
interdicting enemy forces by vertical envelopment. 

It is likely, within the future proportion of things to 
come in certain types of war, that airborne forces will 
seize enemy missile bases and nuclear stockpile sites. It is 
possible that entire airborne campaigns will be launched 
just to search out, locate, and seize hidden bases and 
sources of long-range missiles. Certainly, one of the best- 
kept secrets of an aggressor would be the location of his 
great missile bases. While some may be discovered from the 
air and neutralized by bombers or missiles, others will not 
be so easily found and neutralized. Thus, in any type of 
warfare, airborne forces have a significant mission. 

Romance between the Big A's 

Today, there is a very obvious romance between the 
Army's big A’s: Aviation and Airborne. The 77th Special 
Forces and the 82d and 101st Airborne Divisions are mak- 
ing active and imaginative use of Army aviation, and cur- 
rent airborne thinking is that Army aircraft also will play 
a very significant role in future airborne operations. This 
does not imply any intent to usurp the established Air Force 
role and functions in airborne warfare, but rather the use 
of Army aviation for combat reconnaissance, tactical move- 
ment, and local supply once the airborne forces are fight- 
ing on the ground. The big quest, of course, is to give a 
higher degree of tactical mobility to air-dropped and air- 
landed forces. Army aircraft offer excellent promise here, 
and extensive use of helicopters, fixed-wing craft, and 
flying platforms is visualized. At the Airborne Conference’s 
combat demonstration some twenty-five aircraft fulfilled 
forty-eight missions in one hour. During the tactical play 
of the problem a variety of aircraft carried in troops, sup- 
plies and weapons by contour flying, conducted reconnais- 
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Exploitation of a Medium Range Missile 
Strike. Helicopters and tilt-wing aircraft pick 


up and move airborne troops after they have 
found and fixed a major target complex. Army 
pilot substitutes for an airborne soldier to direct 
rocket-launching drone helicopters (top) for 
close-in protection as the troops leave this par- 
ticular battleground to launch a new attack. 











sance and aerial photo missions, laid wire, and evacuated 
casualties. An impressive demonstration by sky-cavalry craft 
climaxed this tactical exercise. H-13, H-21 and H-23 heli- 
copters armed with caliber .30 and .50 machine guns and 
Scm rockets, bounced out of defilade positions to take tar- 
gets under fire. Later they swept another set of targets with 
fire and then charged across them. At this point, there was 
no need for such versatile aircraft to further excite the 
imagination of the audience. Visions of a line formation of 
hundreds of helicopters came to mind—rising from behind 
hills to bounce up and down, firing in defense or counter- 
attack, or attacking enemy flanks and outposts and lower- 
ing troops for three-dimensional tactical envelopment. 
While the concept ol armed helicopters is not yet official 
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and the conduct of fire technique is still in its infancy, the 
possibilities are such that an entirely new dimension of 
fire power is likely to be added to combat. In fact, these 
craft offer a point of departure for what the airborne forces 
presently need most—flying tanks that can surmount bar- 
riers without bridging equipment. These armed craft might 
be said to be the prototype of a transitional combat vehicle 
—a radical new type of aerial tank or gun platform. The 
possibility of arming helicopters with the DART antitank 
missile was raised informally. Furthermore, knowing that 
the Army has successfully flown drone helicopters, it takes 
little imagination to visualize that armed drone-choppers 
may become the sky cavalry’s Headless Horsemen of future 
battle. 

Individual flying platforms appeal to today’s paratroopers 
who don’t mind marching, but who want light and new 
rapid transport that can also surmount barriers quickly 
and give them greater mobility. 

But regardless of these prospects, one significant fact 
emerges: Army aircraft will provide new tactical mobility 
for paratroopers and airlanded troops in the future airhead 
which, unlike the aerial beachheads of the past, will be 


three-dimensional. 


Shape of things to come 


The potent combination of the corps airhead and the 
missile warhead looms large in the future. Medium-range 
missiles will be to future paratroopers what artillery was to 
the doughboy. 

Among the many concepts emerging from the Confer- 
ence was the one that an airborne corps can seize an ob- 
jective and build up sufficient strength to stay in enemy 
territory. This does not mean, however, that the airhead 
would stay in one place. A new corps airhead envisioned 
is of the amoeba type—a fluid force in constant, dual motion, 
the airhead itself shifting or moving overland by new means 
and machines of mobility, while within its mobile frame- 
work, units will vacillate. Two purposes lie behind this 
concept of dual movement. First, movement will be neces- 
sary in order to reduce the airhead’s vulnerability to atomic 
weapons. Second, by dual movement the airborne units 
will serve to keep enemy forces on the defensive. Airborne 
thinkers also visualize that this future airhead will have a 
definite need for medium-range (200 to 1,500 miles) missile 
support. While troops in the airhead will have their own 
missiles (presently Honest John) they want to have on 
call the all-weather reinforcing fires of distant and more 
powerful missiles. 

Turning to a corps type vertical assault of the future, we 
can visualize medium-range missiles preceding airborne 
forces as they are launched deep into enemy territory. Mis- 
siles will strike at hostile missile bases, airfields, tactical 
formations, and any other forces or means capable of inter- 
fering with establishment of the airhead. The initial air- 
head may in fact be a series of smaller airheads which, after 
landing, join up in combat structure as mutually supporting 
in a tactical sense. Then using their own organic tactical 
missiles (now Honest John) the airhead forces will attack 
and move. Next, by coordinated effort, medium-range mis- 
siles, up to 1,500 miles back, will strike those targets which 
the airhead’s own missiles and forces cannot quickly reach 
—targets which will interfere with the mission of the air- 
borne force. 

The corps assault force of the future will not be ground- 
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bound to foot-paced speeds that characterized its past. In- 
stead, airborne troops will move by helicopter, flying plat- 
form, and aerial jeep. Air mobility will be theirs even after 
they have landed. Thus, paratroopers will wage three-di- 
mensional blitzkrieg. 


Mobility provides staying power 


How long can these troops remain deep inside enemy 
areas? When will they have to be relieved? Today, in asking 
such questions you date your knowledge of airborne opera- 
tions. While it is not conceded that airborne troops will fight 
forever inside a hostile area, the airborne art has reached 
the point where the relieve-’em-in-three-days concept is ob- 
solete. For one thing, their new organic mobility will give 
these forces much better staying power because they will 
be able to shift about rapidly. With the development of fly- 
ing platforms, collapsible one-man helicopters, aerial jeeps, 
and new forms of VTOL and STOL craft, these forces 
will be truly locally and tactically airborne. A future air- 
head can become a series of shifting islands of force thrust- 
ing and moving in tactical concert to box in, encircle, and 
destroy opposing forces; to move on rapidly to new areas; 
or to disperse. The greater the ability to change tactical 
dispositions rapidly the longer an airborne force can remain 
successfully in hostile areas. 

The second factor contributing to longer staying power 
will be fire power. Consider this first in terms of logical fire 
power, which is atomic. The present-day potency and range 
of this organic divisional fire power is several times more 
than that of the airborne division in World War II or Korea. 
Looking a bit farther into the future, there will be the 
supporting fire power of the medium-range missiles which 
can stitch the region around an airhead to destroy enemy 
reinforcements that may seek to liquidate the airborne 
forces. 

Certainly, enemy medium-range missiles constitute a 
threat. But the airhead will be alternately moving, attack- 
ing, and dispersing, and its dexterity will be essential to 
success. Possessing their own helicopters and other aircraft, 
airborne forces in the future will not be blocked by enemy 
and terrain barriers. Furthermore, with their new degree of 
mobility they will be better able to sweep over enemy 
regions, attacking successive targets in blitz fashion, and in 
the process will offer fleeting targets, difficult to strike by 
missiles. An airborne corps, landed several hundred miles 
beyond an already established battleground, can fight its 
way right down the enemy lines of communication and 
thrust its combat power onto the backs of an enemy already 
fighting in another direction. This nutcracker strategy 
would see both American elements moving toward each 
other, thus placing the enemy between two jaws of military 
power, each jaw adjusting to compress the aggressor forces 
into tighter, more concentrated targets for missile strikes. 

Airborne invasion will force the enemy to concentrate 
certain of his forces before attacking the airhead. In so 
doing, these forces will be vulnerable to atomic attack. 
This will be especially true where airborne units seize a 
region vital to the enemy. 

Lending new proportion to airborne operations are the 
rugged assault air transports which can belly in on unim- 
proved fields to disgorge other troops, discharge weapons 
and supplies, and load wounded for quick evacuation. 
Slamming down at rapid successive rates and with fast 
loading, transports can also rapidly shift or evacuate combat 
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forces. Again, we did not have these versatile craft in World 
War II, and they have greatly altered the proportion of 
things to come. This is especially true in building up the 
combat strength of a future airhead. These craft will bring 
in the helicopters, flying platforms, and other tactical air- 
craft necessary for airborne operations as they are now 
conceived. 


Challenges before the vertical corps 


Many challenges and problems confront future airborne 
operations in any conflict where atomic weapons are used, 
First of all, there is the matter of marshalling under nuclear 
threat. Although the problem is complex, doctrine and pro- 
cedures have been worked out that will permit launching 
airborne forces into action relatively secure and dispersed. 
The key to future successful marshalling is a combination 
of dispersion, coordinated timing of troop movements, rapid 
communications, and precise command control over dis- 
persed units which must be phased into the staging proc- 
esses with much more precision and decision than in the 
past. Here again, helicopters and other Army aircraft will 
be vital because they can rapidly feed in troops for loading 
from dispersed assembly points. 

Another challenge to the vertical corps is the matter of 
getting inside enemy areas in an age when aircraft are the 
targets of guided missiles. (One of the discussion groups 
tackled the problem of determining “the feasibility of air- 
borne operations in the face of an enemy area-type air 
defense capability.” This group also sought to determine 
the future role of night airborne operations in light of 
recent weapons and equipment developments. The panel's 
findings and recommendations are classified.) Enemy cities 
and certain air defense regions in a homeland will be de- 
fended by area-type missile defenses, but airborne troops 
would not normally be flown in over areas of high-density 
defenses. Furthermore, the aggressor armies would be large- 
ly operating outside their own territory and fixed surface- 
to-air missile bases would not be as formidable. 

Certainly the air transports will need a sheath of protec- 
tive aircraft—that is, combat air superiority—to cope with 
enemy aircraft and air-to-air missiles. No strategic target 
can be regarded as inaccessible from the air. It may not be 
profitable to parachute or land atop a particular target, but 
it is possible to land near and sweep in on it, using organic 
means of transport like helicopters and related aircraft. 

Once on the ground and in action target acquisition and 
surveillance are of vital concern to the airborne, as well as 
to the Army as a whole. During its initial discussion of this 
topic by one panel there was considerable argument as to 
the extent and range of responsibilities of the corps in its 
reconnaissance effort out of the airhead, One group took 
the yardstick, or “mile-ruler,” approach and held that 15- to 
50-mile limits should be established. Their opponents fought 
for the anything-that-can-interfere-with-the-mission con- 
cept. Both sides ran head-on into the fact that medium- 
range missiles eventually can menace airborne operations 
in both the marshalling and the airhead phases. Target 
acquisition and surveillance posed problems well beyond 
the creation of exotic-electronic hardware. For example, to 
ensure coordinated effort and success, reconnaissance func- 
tions and responsibilities must be precisely defined and 
aligned between the services and forces involved. 

Local superiority in atomic weapons and other fire power 
can be meaningless if, for example, a corps airhead lacks 
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the means to find and fix enemy targets. (While the report 
by a panel of G2, ASA, CONARC and other representa- 
tives who met on the subject was classified, it did back an 
accelerated R&D effort in the direction of the new devices. 


Logic in logistics 


Airborne forces reinforced by air-transported divisions and 
corps troops build up to an airhead requiring an efhcient 
logistical support system that can keep supply tonnages 
going in steadily. What form will aerial logistical support 
take? The mind can easily foresee that at quite a distant 
date giant cargo missiles will bring supplies into the air- 
head. However, even these expensive cargo carriers will not 
eliminate the necessity for aircraft-landed supplies and men 
and, of course, air evacuation of wounded. 

Turning to a less distant future, aerial logistical support 
will be a combination of air-dropping and air-landing. 

In their quest for better airhead mobility the Airborne 
has the bear by the tail; for with every additional helicopter, 
flying platform, jeep, and truck placed in the airhead there 
is a mounting requirement for fuel. Furthermore, the con- 
templated use of these vehicles is extensive. As airhead 
elements shift in order to reduce vulnerability to atomic 
weapons, increased demands will be placed on reconnais- 
sance and transportation elements with a resulting rise in 
fuel consumption. 

Airhead fuel supply constitutes a major logistical prob 
lem, However, there is practical promise in mass drops of 
500-gallon flexible containers using high-velocity chutes. 
We now have these and other similar containers. 

As for food and ammunition, newly developed cushion 
ing materials like paper honeycomb give greater drop ac 
curacy and reduce aerial delivery costs. 

Airborne planners are still seeking better ways to deliver 
cargo into a combat area rapidly. There is a need to improve 
on present-day “doorway delivery.” Perhaps detachable, 
pod-like cargo crates for bottom-drop-out from aircraft fuse 
lage may be developed. Next is the problem of slowing 
up such cargo crates. Perhaps the parachute will eventually 
give way to a rotochute—a motor-driven propeller designed 
to stabilize and slow up the descent. Jet-tipped rotochutes 
are a possibility and could be a probability depending on 
the success of our research in chemical fuels. 

The conferees looked hard at aerial logistics, remaining 
optimistic about the future but conceding that considerable 
work lies ahead to improve the aerial supply and evacuation 
system. 

The “lean and mean” attitude was most manifest in 
respect to matériel weights. (This panel’s report was classi 
fied.) The old cry, “lighter weapons and equipment” was 
sounded with new urgency. After years of lashing equip. 
ment for heavy drops the airborne is showing mounting 
dissatisfaction with the process of piecemeal paring of 
matériel weights. What they hope for is a quantum jump 
that will lead to airborne equipment that might be symbol- 
ized by a titanium truck. While wanting precision weapons, 
it is plain these leaders are not seeking jewelled equipment. 

As Major General W. C. Westmoreland said in his open- 
ing address: “We must design and develop our matériel so 
that it is adapted for rapid and easy movement—strategically 
and tactically. . . . We must exploit strategic mobility by 
emphasizing light and compact equipment that will be 
easily air transportable.” 

One significant logistical recommendation was for addi- 
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Future Airhead Logistics. Supply by rotochute 
canisters, a future substitute for parachute de- 
livery. Jettisoned from aircraft at much higher 
altitudes than pictured here, the canisters would 
have folding propellers which would open after 
drop. Powered by jet pods or high-speed motors, 
the propellers of each supply canister would spin 
in reverse to slow down the descent of the canis- 


ter whose end would be cushioned for impact. 











tional medical and hospital support in the future corps air- 
head. It has been a traditional feature of our military opera- 
tions to provide relatively generous medical facilities for 


he airborne soldier is entitled to the 
same degree of medical support given his brothers in arms. 


the care of wounded. 


Nobility of air mobility 


If any topic keynoted the Conference it was strategic 
mobility—placed on a high pedestal because of its vital 
importance to national security. As General Adams said: 
“Achieving mobility is the Army's greatest problem. 

It was pointed out that if the Army had more strategic 
mobility it could accomplish its world-wide missions more 
effectively by enhancing the present limited mobility of 
the Strategic Army Forces. 

As the most mobile portion of the Strategic Army Forces, 
the airborne group recognizes the urgent need for ample 
strategic air mobility because the deterrence of war or the 
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smothering of aggression rests heavily on the speed of our 
response, It was plainly concluded that air speed i is essential 
and that the Army’s strategic mobility must be improv ed by 
the availability of more aircraft. However, the Eighteenth 
Air Force was commended for its support of Army Air- 
borne readiness and for its proven ability “to work jointly 
and live roughly” and to operate in underdeveloped areas as 
it has in support of the DEW line, in the Antarctic, and in 
support of XVIII Airborne Corps. 

General Adams and other airborne leaders believe that 
the Military Air Transport Service (MATS) presently can 
support rugged and realistic airborne operations only to a 
limited degree, because it operates from fixed bases and 
lacks mobile maintenance and communications. Conse- 
quently, they recommend the establishment of a “Combat 
Airlift Division,” with the necessary mobile maintenance 
and communication systems, conditioned for operating in 
underdeveloped areas. 


Mobility and the amoeba airhead 


General Adams urged airborne leaders to study all mo 
bile operations in order to translate their principles into 
future use. “We talk less and less of real military history. 
Instead we fall back on our personal military history.” The 
study of history should not be limited to airborne operations. 
“Consider the classical role of cavalry. . In this connec 
tion, the campaigns of Lee and Jackson in Northern Vir- 
ginia and Grant and Sherman in the West and South. . . 
provide much food for thought. The operations of Sherman 
from Atlanta to Savannah and thence to Virginia offer 
many lessons on the fluid movement of an army without 
tail, the amoeba as it were. 

Airborne officers are thinking in three-dimensional terms. 
They visualize the future airhead as an amoeba-like struc- 
ture of units perpetually moving and changing shape. They 
look to the helicopter and other three-dimensional vehicles 
to give the amoeba concept its rea] fluidity and motion. 
They regard the parachute and the helicopter as comple 
mentary ‘ond visualize, as General Adams expressed it, that: 

“The parachutist is going to become quite ambidextrous. 
He will jump out of aircraft for some time to come, but he 
will also fly to battle in helicopters and convertiplanes, and 
cross rivers on flying platforms or aerocycles. 

“In addition, evidence from Exercises Sagebrush and 
King Cole indicates that crossings of major rivers cannot 
be successfully conducted against an atomic defense without 
a large measure of surprise being obtained, or by creating 
by airborne means a threat so great in the enemy rear that 
the enemy must forsake the river line.” 

While the Conference concentrated on airborne opera- 
tions, it was evident that airborne planners are not think- 
ing solely in terms of their own arm. Analyzing their state- 
ments, one sees the eventuality of a single type of mobile 
division, Furthermore, the Airborne is looking around. One 
high-ranking officer emphasized that the mobility “used by 
elements of the Army other than airborne enhance our 
combat power greatly, and must be integrated and exploited 
in our thinking and concepts.” 

It is no secret that the Airborne wants its divisions to 
be officially termed “parachute divisions” instead of “air- 
borne.” They want more aircraft available for training. On 
this they are adamant because they regard their arm as a 
potent force for preventing wars or quickly squelching them 
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We Must 
Decentralize 


The speed and flexibility of our battle groups will 


be lost to us if we don’t decentralize 


now. Here are some suggested ways to do it 


MAJOR LUCIUS F. WRIGHT, JR. 


HE Army is converting to the Pen- 

tomic organization in an effort to 
achieve speed and flexibility of control 
to meet the threat of atomic war. The 
key to success in atomic war is de- 
centralization and mission-type orders. 
What, then, is our state of progress to- 
ward decentralization and flexibility of 
control? 

The fact is that in spite of high- 
sounding theories, control in the Army 
has never been more highly centralized 
than it is today. A whole generation of 
officers has never known freedom of 
command 


and initiative, and hence 


miss it. The commander’s 
time-honored complaint of invasion of 
his prerogatives by higher headquarters 
is fading away in the present situation. 

Let’s take a look at a few more or 
less typical examples of centralization 
of control by higher headquarters to 
prove the point. 


does not 


The first example concerns opera- 
tions plans and orders. The Command 
and General Staff College teaches that 
division operations plans and orders 
should be no more specific than abso- 
lutely necessary, to assure coordination 
and unity of effort. That is the teach- 
ing, but what is the practice? Most of 
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us in recent years have seen division 
orders and plans wherein the mission 
of each major subordinate element was 
not only spelled out, but execution was 
dictated in detail. Even in cases where 
written orders are brief, the G3 usually 
orally spells out details of implementa 


tion with the same over-all purpose. 

A second example is the widespread 
current practice of reserving for division 
commanders Article 15 jurisdiction 
over officers. In defense of this invasion 
of command prerogative, the statement 
is made that Article 15 punishment is 
so important to the career of an officer 
that a staff judge advocate should eval- 
uate each case. A similar case could 
easily be made for the importance to 
the career of a noncommissioned officer. 

A third example—this one in a TD 
type of unit—is the current review of 
MOS assignments for enlisted men in 
certain overstrength career fields. Spe- 
cifically, a supply sergeant, whose pres- 
ent assignment is in his career field, 
was reassigned as a helicopter mechanic 
as a result of board action by a higher 
headquarters. The sergeant’s career 
field is overstrength, the new field 
understrength. The board’s action was 
final. Appeals by the sergeant’s com- 
mander to the higher headquarters 
were to no avail. The decision was 
made by a board whose president was 
a lieutenant; the appealing commander 
was a lieutenant colonel. 

Again from a TD organization, the 























fourth example. This one concerns a 
college-level ROTC unit. The PMST 
is not permitted to dismiss an Advanced 
Course student who displays lack of 
aptitude or the requisite officer quali- 
fications without first sending the case 
for review and approval to his army 
headquarters. 


Evils of centralization 


What are the evils demonstrated by 
these four examples? It is true that the 
higher the headquarters the more sen- 
ior the commander. But who in fact 
rules on the majority of such actions 
as those cited? Usually a staff officer 
junior to the responsible commander. 
The G3 at division makes up the plans 
and orders, often in much more detail 
than required by the situation. The 
staff judge advocate, in the vacuum 
of a distant office, rules on the Article 
15 cases based on lengthy and detailed 
written lieutenant MOS 
board president rules on the sergeant's 
case; and finally, a major or lieutenant 
colonel at army headquarters rules on 
the disposition of the ROTC cadet. 
[his is understandable when you con- 


reports. A 


sider the demands on the time of a 


senior commander, but how then can 
reserving command decisions of sub- 
ordinate commanders for his staff ofh- 


cers be justified? 


Loss of prestige and authority 


Another evil of centralization is the 
loss of prestige and authority for the 
subordinate commander. A regimental 
commander is presumed incapable of 
thinking of all the details the G3 thinks 
of in detailed and restrictive operations 
plans and orders. In the case of Article 
15 jurisdiction, the impression is given 
that division artillery, regimental, and 
separate battalion commanders are 
judged incompetent to mete out justice 
to their officers. The TD unit com- 
mander is not qualified to recommend 
who should be awarded a new MOS. 
The PMST is presumably incapable 
of determining the qualifications of 
ROTC cadets for commissions. 

In all but the first example the de- 
cision was made by a staff officer for 
the responsible subordinate command- 
er. The decision was based on reports 
and records furnished the higher head- 
quarters for the purpose. Voluminous 
reports were required solely to permit 




















a staff officer, junior to the responsible 
commander, to make a decision. And 
this decision was very likely made in 
the name of a commander who prob- 
ably was personally unfamiliar with 
the case. 

What can be done about this lack 
of confidence in subordinate command- 
ers, this inflation of the importance 
and power of the staff officer, this 
tremendous flow of paperwork? The 
obvious answer is to stop it. It really 
isn’t that simple, however. Staff off- 
cers themselves in many cases don’t 
realize what is happening and certainly 
higher commanders don’t realize it. 
Much of it is disguised as help for or 
assistance to the subordinate command- 
er. What then can be done? 

One solution to the problem of de- 
centralization is a conscious effort on 
the part of all commanders and staff 
officers to prepare plans and orders in 
no more detail than necessary to assure 
a coordinated effort. They must also 
study assistance to and reports required 
of subordinate units carefully, to avoid 
infringing upon the lower command- 
ers’ prerogatives. 


Side bencfits 

Although such a program may result 
in some confusion until subordinate 
commanders learn to handle their re- 
sponsibilities again, there will be an 
attendant reduction in the size of staffs 
now necessitated by the volume of 
paperwork. There should also be a de- 
cided decrease in the volume of de- 
tailed reading and study required of 
staffs and lower commanders, with a 
consequent increase in time for think- 
ing, planning, and for staff visits. 
Above all, we will increase efficiency 
in the Jong run and develop command- 
ers with a high degree of initiative 
and resourcefulness. 

Why is this problem of centraliza- 
tion of control by higher headquarters 
so pressing right now? The answer is 
twofold. First, there is the increasing 
need for economy of operations. Sec- 
ondly, there is the urgent problem of 
producing both a system of command 
and commanders who can meet the 
challenge of the atomic battlefield with 
speed, flexibility of mind, initiative, 
resourcefulness, and the ability to act 
in the absence of specific orders. Com- 
bat usually acts to reduce the volume 
of administration to that absolutely 
necessary and to put responsibility for 
command where it belongs. The ques- 
Can we afford to wait for 
combat to force the decisions? 


tion is: 








THE FIGHTING INFAN 

















RY DIVISION TRAINS 


They can fight if the trains commander works out a tactical 
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SOP that recognizes the non-tactical nature of his units 


COLONEL JOHN F. RHOADES 


HE new infantry division organiza- 

tion incorporates the division trains 
concept, formerly normal to the ar 
mored division. Both the organizational 
concept itself and the impact of atomic 
warfare on the infantry division's ad 
ministrative and service support agen 
cies, normally a part of the division 
trains, pose new problems for the aver- 
age trains commander. | propose to dis- 
cuss some of his problems and offer 
possible approaches to their solution. 

Training Text 7-100-2 (The Infan 
try Division), published this year, states 
that the trains commander is responsi 
ble for all tactical activities of the di 
vision’s trains. This text also clearly 
limits his role by stating that he is not 
responsible for the operations of the 
administrative and technical service 
units assigned to his command. Broad 
ly, he is responsible for the movements 
necessary for his units to perform their 
primary function, for organization of 
the trains area, and for security of his 
units both on the move and in bivouac 
ol when they operate in the trains area. 
During peacetime the trains command- 
er is charged with tactical training in 
marksmanship, marches, bivouacs, se 
curity and defensive combat. 


The problem of security 


While training, a leader must visual 
ize the probable nature of combat and 
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his unit's role in it. Obviously, the tac 
tics and procedures developed in World 
War II must be modified to meet the 
conditions of the atomic battlefield. In- 
sofar as their tactical impact on division 
trains is concerned, most are problems 
of defense and security. The require 
ment for dispersion will create a more 
amorphous combat zone, thus increasing 
the probability of sizable enemy guerril- 
la operations and of enemy mobile task 
forces operating in and behind the divi- 
sion’s rear areas. Therefore, trains must 
be prepared to defend themselves 
against local ground attacks by siz 
able forces. Further, the need for 
dispersion controls the allotment of 
space in the division’s rear areas. 
[he ordnance battalion, for example, 
must not set up shop within vulnerable 
distance of a general support artillery 
battalion, thus creating a remunerative 
concentration of men and equipment. 
G3 has general staff responsibility for 
rear-area defense, G4 for damage-con- 
trol plans. We need an executive agent 
to implement those plans and to safely 
distribute units, agencies, and activi- 
ties in the division’s rear area. This job 
logically falls to the trains command- 
er, who is charged with implementing 
damage-control plans and rear-area de 
fensive operations for the division’s 
service area. Operating under the guid 
ance of G3 and G4, the trains com 
mander ensures that tactical units have 
access to the areas they require to ac 
complish their combat missions; that 
supporting units can reach areas neces 
sary for accomplishing their administra- 
tive and service missions; that all agen- 
cles are so located as to avoid creating 
vulnerable concentrations; and that 
optimum use is made of terrain, and 
rear-area units are placed for greatest 
security against attack by guerrilla or 
other ground forces. 
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The problem of training 
The problem of allotting space, 


though new in degree and most de- 
manding, is not novel or unique, and 
can be met by advance detailed plan- 
ning, coordination, and map and 
ground reconnaissance. The use of 
helicopters in ground reconnaissance 
should be most profitable, and plans 
for employing them should recognize 
such use. The problem of training the 
units of division trains in security and 
defensive combat is challenging. Organ- 
ization works against, rather than for, 
the trains commander, since it is de- 
signed to support the primary duties 
of his command, which are not tactical. 
Further, the operational pattern of the 
units of division trains in garrison mil- 
itates against their tactical training as 
platoons, companies, and _ battalions. 
Both their organization and their daily 
operational employment call for train- 
ing in their technical and administra- 
tive roles; yet those roles are not the 
re sponsibility of the trains commander. 
How then can the trains commander 
conduct his tactical training? March 
training, which is not too difficult, can 
be integrated into the daily operations 
of his units. Defensive combat is some- 
thing else. The effective defense of an 
area (for our purposes the division 
trains area ) requires coordinated action 
and must be tied in to some organiza- 
tional framework. The very problems 
that obstruct tactical training of trains 
units, which must daily provide the 
same technical and administrative sup- 
port to the combat units that they will 
in combat, actually point to a solution. 


Key to the defense 


First, the organization of the trains area 
is fuid and constantly changing during 
combat. In garrison the trains com- 
mander is seldom able to turn out his 
units for tactical training. During com- 
bat complete units will seldom be pres- 
ent in the trains area, and those in the 
area will be constantly changing—one 
section moving forward to support an 
advanced combat unit, a platoon run- 
ning to the rear to evacuate equipment 
and/or pick up supplies. Thus, defense 
of the trains area cannot and should 
not be based on the organic structure 
of the trains companies and battalions. 

However, the organization does pro- 
vide a key: the on-vehicle crew weap- 
ons provided by the TOE. At some 
level, which varies between units and 
within units, a group remains with 
others, whether or not the group al- 
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ways stays in the trains area. For ex- 
ample, certain ordnance teams are basic 
and do not split up, transportation 
truck-platoon sections operate as a basic 
unit, and so on. The soldiers in each 
basic unit have certain prescribed per- 
sonal weapons, and the vehicles in 
which they ride or operate have cer- 
tain crew-served weapons—machine 
gun with ground mount, bazooka, 106- 
mm recoilless rifle, and the like. In- 
dividual training, of course, will be 
based on the soldier’s personal weapon. 
Unit training, in the main, should be 
based on the wide variety of “basic 
units” just described. Thus an adminis- 
tration section, of say five clerks, who 
ride in a vehicle with a machine gun 
and ground mount as on-vehicle arma- 
ment, would be trained as a machine- 
gun squad. A maintenance section 
riding in a vehicle armed with a ba- 
zooka would be trained as a rocket- 
launcher team. All these basic units 
should be trained (depending on their 
size) as rifle squads, sections, or platoons 
and learn offensive and defensive tac- 
tics, combat and reconnaissance patrol- 
ling, and other similar subjects. 


Coordinated training 


So far so good. But how is this my- 
riad of “basic units” tied together, co- 
ordinated, employed, and trained? This 
is where the trains commander must 
begin to deviate from the TOE or- 
ganization of his units. Sections whose 
function keeps them together are 
trained, as noted, as an appropriately 
armed squad, section, or platoon. Those 
whose field duties require them to 
bivouac close to one another—for ex- 
ample, the personnel section, the AG 
section, and the finance section of the 
administration company—would be 
grouped into a platoon for tactical train- 
ing. If one of their “basic units” is a 
machine-gun squad and the rest rifle- 
men, it would form the nucleus of a 
strongpoint, or a combat outpost. If 
these units’ duties keep them habitually 
in the trains area, they are trained to 
organize and defend a section of the 
perimeter, 

Since certain elements of division 
trains units are basically static the basic 
framework of the trains area defense is 
built around them. These elements can 
be organized into balanced sections and 
platoons by combining appropriate 
weapons squads. This can be aided by 
allocating appropriate on-vehicle weap- 
ons to the vehicles in which they ride. 
The “floating” basic units—those whose 


duties base them in the trains area but 
take them out of it irregularly and un- 
predictably—would be used to thicken 
the perimeter defense, as necessary, and 
to provide rifle and bazooka squads 
for patrolling, flushing out guerrilla 
groups, and conducting limited coun- 
terattacks. 


Be ready to fight 


It should be apparent that this con- 
cept for a tactical organization of the 
trains area visualizes TOE section ser- 
geants, platoon and even company and 
battalion commanders assuming opera- 
tional control over basic units which 
may not be part of their TOE organi- 
zation, but which are habitually located 
near their primary-duty area. The prob- 
lems that arise when deviating from 
TOE organization can be minimized by 
adopting as SOP a schematic layout 
of the trains area which can be adjust- 
ed to fit the terrain being used. Thus, 
even the floating elements, when in 
the trains area, would be habitually 
within the defense sector of the same 
static-unit commander and would re- 
port in and out to him or his representa- 
tive. Static or floating elements whose 
normal area is central would constitute 
the mobile forces drawn upon to thick- 
en (reinforce) defense sectors covering 
the more dangerous avenues of ap- 
proach, or to conduct patrols and lim- 
ited counterattacks. 

How does this concept fit into the 
trains commander's training problem? 
Essentially, it gives him a great deal 
of flexibility. Instead of having to make 
the entire quartermaster company or 
the ordnance battalion’s entire head- 
quarters and main support company 
available for training at one time, any 
number of basic units that can be re- 
leased for tactical training simultane- 
ously can be effectively trained. By 
coordinated planning and scheduling, 
basic elements that by SOP will be 
under the tactical operational control 
of a leader from another TOE unit 
could be released for training under 
that commander. 

In summary, the need for effectively 
training the infantry division’s trains 
units in defensive tactics and in limited, 
offensive attack, combat and recon- 
naissance patrolling is immeasurably 
increased by the impact of atomic war- 
fare. For both training and actual opera- 
tions, the trains commander must estab- 
lish and use an SOP layout for his 
trains area, and have a tactical unit 


that is both flexible and trained to fight. 
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The Revolution 
in Weapons 








Development 


The best counter to obsolescence is 


single management from womb to tomb 


MAJOR GENERAL JOHN B. MEDARIS 


second Industrial Revolution is occurring within the 

Armed Forces. It is a revolution in concept and execu- 
tion related to weapons systems. Its compelling force is 
the speed of technological advance. 

Science and inventiveness supporting the military needs 
move forward so fast that the question of obsolescence 
assumes primary importance. Obsolescence is that time 
when a weapons system is no longer a battlefield asset. A 
weapon is not obsolete if it can live in the battlefield en- 
vironment, if it is not excessively vulnerable, and if it can 
perform the mission for which it was designed. 

When a weapon becomes a handicap rather than an 
asset, when the defensive forces which can be brought 
against it will certainly defeat it, then it is obsolete. To 
the degree that the manpower, economic waste or casual- 
ties involved in its use are more costly than the results it 
achieves, the user suffers from its continued employment. 

To put it another way, if a weapon has but one chance 
in three of getting through and if the three which must 
be sent to accomplish a mission cost more in manpower 
and resources than it costs to repair the damage they 





Major General John B. Medaris, commander of the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency at Redstone Arsenal, Alabama, enlisted 
in the Army in 1918 and was commissioned in the Infantry in 
1921. After transferring to the Ordnance Department he re- 
signed in 1927 and accepted a commission in the Ordnance 
Reserve. He reentered the service in early 1941. 
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inflict, then the use of that weapon is at least a tech- 
nological casualty if not a military casualty. 

Avoidance of obsolescence demands a telescoping of 
the normal time span between design and deployment of 
weapons systems. A weapon as complex and as costly as 
a long-range ballistic missile should have a minimum oper- 
ational life of five years. Accepting that premise, we 
begin to understand why revolutionary change is not only 
desirable but inevitable. We can no longer employ the 
functional approach in development, production, storage 
and issue and the use of weapons because that procedure 
assigned the responsibility for each functional area to a 
different individual and his contribution was sequential 
to another. 


ABMaA as a pattern 


Traditionally a weapon was developed and then tested. 
If the using service liked it, production was initiated. 
Then troops were trained to use and maintain it. Next, 
the weapon was deployed and finally, after many years, 
arrived at the useful phase. 

The lightning-like succession of major scientific break- 
throughs occurring in recent years compels the adoption 
of a “crash” program as the normal schedule for modern 
weapons. That, in turn, dictates the following radical 
departure from tradition: 
€ There must be a single direction of a weapons pro- 
gram from conception until delivery to troops. 
€ All functions involved in the provision of matériel 
must be related to a single, coordinated plan. 
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Design & development. Redstone missile 
in the static test stand at Redstone Arsenal 


Production. Redstone missile in final a 


Weapons design, 


order to avoid the 








€ From beginning to end, the management of design, 
development, procurement, production, storage, issue and 
maintenance must be treated as a single problem. 

[hese concepts have been observed in the organization 
and operation of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency where 
their validity and practicality are being demonstrated. 


From the laboratory to the makers 


One ABMA departure from custom brings the indus 
trial people into the picture from the beginning. All pro 
curement, contracting, and administrative actions required 
to support the development of a missile are handled by the 
Industrial Operations Division. When the project is ready 
to move into production, this Division is thoroughly pre 
pared to remove the items concerned from the laboratories 
without disturbing the developers. 

\ third sequential approach is undertaken by the 
Support Operations Division which is responsible for 
fielding the weapon, for storage, distribution, issue, main 
tenance and technical service support. This influence, 
too, is in the project from the beginning, influencing the 
design of support equipment and determining mainte 
nance feasibility. 

[he fourth major segment, the Training Division, also 
participates from project inception. Primary responsibility 
for training doctrine, methods and readiness of field units 
rests with the Commanding General, Continental Army 
Command. The close integration of time schedules re 
quired for early availability of new units compels the 
closest integration between the developer and the train- 
ing agency. Thus the knowledge of ABMA must be 
available in the formulation of all plans, and the equip 
ment and skills of the Agency must be used for early 
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transfer to military units. The Training Division estab- 
lishes and maintains the closest liaison with training 
elements of CONARC and the Artillery and Missile 
School at Fort Sill. It supervises and controls early train 
ing of units carried out at the Agency and this now en- 
compasses the first fully integrated field artillery group 
for the deployment of the Redstone missile system. 


Coincidental execution 


Under one roof and one command, therefore, are the 
approach to the weapon, the weapon system itself, the 
organization and training requirements to support it. All 
these factors are really sequential in nature. Under the 
ABMA concept, they are coincidental in execution. 

Because of the complexity of these systems, they have 
an impact on all or most of the technical services and 
arms. These are represented in the Mission staff. Artillery 
uses the Redstone system. Engineer, Signal, Ordnance 
support the system. Transportation also plays a part. To 
insure that all interested elements are kept in focus and 
will not be overlooked, a Military Applications Board was 
established. Its head is a senior and experienced artillery 
oficer. This Board presents the Agency’s recommenda 
tions, representing all elements, to Department of the 
Army and CONARC. 

Management operates through a Control Office which 
has engineered a system of planning, mapping, monitor- 
ing, evaluating, translating and controlling the efforts. 
Operators develop their own plans and budgets but the 
Program Branch of the Office monitors the planning, 
other branches conduct reviews and analyses. The objec- 
tive is to keep the overall activity on course. 

The procurement activity proceeds on the premise that 
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Delivery to troops. The 217th FA Missile Bat- 
talion (Redstone) in training at Redstone Arsenal 


production and delivery must be telescoped in time in 


obsolescence imposed by speed-up of the new technology 





it is a result, not a cause, and that it must have a purpose 
and be related to the total plan. Procurement methods 
and means, their timing and emphasis, whether on speed, 
cost, production or flexibility, are selected with a view 
to the plan and integrated with the schedule. 


Production hand-in-hand with development 


A production capability is developed at the outset. Most 
essential components are fabricated at ABMA, some are 
developed at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. Guidance components 
are obtained from the Ford Instrument Company. At the 


prototype stage the Agency's sources are reviewed and 
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components fabrication is expanded within contractor 
plants. To Ford Instrument is assigned responsibility for 
the complete guidance system and to the company goes 
what we developed in the laboratories. The agency looks 
to Chrysler Corporation, the prime Redstone contractor, 
and to Reynolds Metals Company for ballistic shells. 

Initially missiles are assembled in the Agency's shops. 
But contractor engineering organizations enter in the 
period bridging development and production. This helps 
them to prepare for production. It relieves the Agency 
scientists of engineering tasks by farming out engineering 
service contracts in the development period. When the 
process of phasing over to the prime contractor begins, 
the subcontractor complex built up in the procurement 
of components is also turned over to him. This saves him 
lead time and assures sustained quality. As Chrysler be 
gins assembly, the ABMA bows out and the development 
organization is free to take on new projects. 

To minimize delay, basic contracts allow for change 
orders of greater than normal latitude. A technical repre 
sentative of ABMA is placed with the contractor. He has 
authority to direct changes through the contracting officer. 
With all three talking it over, there is no reason for delay. 

[he entire organization is responsive to the Program 
Review Board; you might call it the “board of directors.” 
It is headed by the Commanding General or, in his 
absence, by the deputy. Anyone desiring to change the 
original plan must come before the Board and prove his 
case. If it agrees, he gets the money, men and materials. 

ABMaA is in business to meet a deployment date. That 
has been the goal since it came into existence on | Feb- 
ruary 1956. The payoff is that all interim dates on the 
original schedule have been met. 
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THE MONTH’S READING 


Don’t Desert Your Ideals 


GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 
Address, Graduation Exercises, USMA 
4 June 1957 

I shall suggest only one last bit of gear for your gradu- 
ate’s hope chest. Take along a material reminder of West 
Point—the coat of arms, a picture of the Plain with the 
Chapel rising aloft, a copy of the Cadet Prayer to hang 
on the wall. 
time of discouragement when you are finding life in the 
Service at variance with what you learned here. As Super- 
intendent, I often received letters from young graduates 
conveying a tone of disillusionment over the absence in a 
world of things- as-they-are of the “honest dealing and clean 
thinking” inculcated at West Point. Perhaps the Academy 
itself must accept some responsibility for such a frame of 


Some such token may serve you well at a 


mind. The Corps of Cadets is an unusual society deliber- 
ately designed to foster character and leadership. In a 
sense, the cadets live in a laboratory which operates under 
special conditions to accomplish special purposes. The 
Army, by contrast, is a cross-section of America, an un- 
conditioned environment neither better nor worse in its 
individual members than the Nation from which they 
The virtues taught at West Point are the vir- 
tues of the good people w hom you will find in the Service. 


are drawn. 


In an ideal world they would be the ideals of all people. 
In the world-as-it-is, they are in desperate need of propaga- 
tion. It is a desertion of a great cause to put aside the ideals 
of West Point simply because they sometimes feel like an 
out-of-season hat which makes the wearer feel uneasily 
conspicuous. 


Responsibility Makes the Officer 


ROBERT R. BRUNN 
The Christian Science Monitor 
18 June 1957 
. the Cordiner Report was a beginning toward more 
professional, permanent forces, less weakened by the fan- 
tastic and costly turnover of personnel. “Professional” seems 
to be the over-all answer to the problem. Keep them in. 
Cut down in quantity for quality. And it isn’t old-fashioned, 
is it, to emphasize the qualities of dedication to ideals, 
loyalty, duty, and restraint? 
barracks of the 101st Airborne 
Division, this writer met the sort of officers at work that 
Lieutenant Colonel Edwin H. 
Patterson, for example, was interested in everything the 
men were doing, from letters from home to the latest dec- 
oration in their recreation room. And he asked personal 
questions that showed a real devotion to the men as in- 
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W alking through the 


the services need badly. 


dividuals. Responsibility, not just authority, makes the 
ideal officer. And an outfit like the 101st recognizes this 
and hand-picks its officers to be sure they are this type. 

In 10lst living quarters there was an effort to replace 
home with something that looked like home. The men 
eat at individual tables with linen. There is color and 
comfort. The Army is recognizing that the day of the 
raucous top sergeant and the lye-smelling barracks is 
gone. Not that these men aren’t trained hard; they are. 

Also at large, the Army is working on the personnel 
problem: giving special promotions to outstanding officers; 
working on the ever-shifting life of Army personnel to 
lengthen tours when possible; and making more warrant 
officer grades which will enable some high-ranking non- 
coms to make as much money as a major. Also, career spe- 
cialization is on the increase, which allows experts to re- 
main in a given field and build a sense of individual worth. 


And Service to Country 


HARLAN MILLER 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 

August, 1957 
How often I’ve found a $7,000 colonel the equal of a 
$35,000 executive, or a $10,000 general as brilliant as a $50- 
000 tycoon! My answer is like John Marquand’s: Military 
men unconsciously care less for money, more for glory. 


Illusion about Disarmament 


WALTER MILLIS 
Disarmament: A Dissenting View 
The New York Times Magazine 
28 July 1957 

An .... illusion which has clouded all efforts at dis- 
armament is that armaments are themselves the cause of 
war. The syllogism is persuasive: wars cannot be fought 
without arms; arms therefore make wars possible; any 
reduction in armaments will therefore reduce the chances 
of war. Once more, the experience of the 1914 period lent 
some validity to this thesis. It seems to have been the over- 
grown armaments of Europe which, more than any other 
factor, rendered the political crisis of 1914 insoluble and 
so produced the holocaust that ensued. 

In 1870-71 Europe withstood the shock of a Franco- 
German war without a general disaster; and if the arma- 
ments had not subsequently grown so great the catastrophe 
precipitated at Sarajevo in 1914 might not have occurred 
or might have been less catastrophic. Yet the size of the 
armaments was surely only one factor contributing to the 
disaster; while in the still greater disaster of 1939-40 there 
is reason to believe that it was not the size but the im- 
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balance of armaments which was mainly responsible. 

In 1914 all were armed to the teeth and a calamity en- 
sued. In 1939 the Germans were armed, the rest were not, 
and again a calamity resulted. It is difficult to argue from 
history that the armaments were themselves the causes of 
these disasters; it is even more difficult to argue that any 
reduction of armaments, regardless of the political setting 
in which it takes place, is itself a contribution toward peace. 


What Makes a Missile? 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 
The New York Times 
28 July 1957 

Recording one of the great battles of the Trojan War, 
when the Greeks had been driven back to their ships and 
were fighting behind a trench and a wall against an of- 
fensive led by Hector supported by Zeus himself, the poet 
of the epic affair writes: 

“Now so long as it was morn and the sacred day was 
waxing, so long the missiles on either side struck home 
and the folk kept falling.” 

(Iliad, book XI, lines 84 and 85. Translation of Prof. 
A. T. Murray of Stanford University in the Loeb Classi- 
cal Library. 

The missiles referred to here were in a sense guided 
missiles, for they were carefully aimed by spearmen, bow- 
men and slingers. In a sense also they were ballistic 
missiles, for they were launched by a single impulse and 
after that followed the trajectory marked out by the pro- 
pelling force and the elevation. Missiles thus appear to 
be the oldest as well as the most modern weapons. 

The missiles favored by the chiefs of staff of the Greeks 
and Trojans—Agamemnon, son of Atreus, and Hector, son 
of Priam—were spears, arrows and stones. In a typical en- 
counter the warrior would first launch his spear, an ashen 
This might 


pierce the shield of his opponent—seven layers of bull’s 


shaft with a sharp point of “pitiless bronze.” 


hide with bronze supports—and wound him fatally or it 
might be turned aside. If it struck in a spot unprotected 
by shield or armor then the man “fell with a thud and his 
armor clanged about him.” If the hero cast a spear and 
missed he did not hesitate to pick up a rock—the bigger 
and more jagged the better—and hur] it, hoping to over- 
whelm his enemy. Arrows from strong bows—and the bow 
of a hero like Odysseus could not be strung by any ordinary 
They could let fly secretly 
from any quarter and might catch the stoutest warrior 
unawares. Slingers kept in the background, but added 
their missiles to the fray, In the battle for the ships Homer 
says the missiles fell like snowflakes, which suggests that 
Greek slingers were pelting the enemy with small white 
stones. 

While the early Greeks knew a great deal about the use 
of missiles in warfare, later Greeks became interested in 
atoms. They never reached the point where they could 
attach an atomic warhead to a missile, which was to be 
one of the great achievements of modern man. The atom 
of Democritus and Epicurus was a harmless bit of matter. 
When Roman Lucretius got hold of the atomic theory 


man—were favorite missiles. 
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atoms were used to explain most of the mysteries of the 
physical world, but they had nothing to do with weapons. 
And by that time missiles were not so important in warfare. 
The Roman legions preferred close encounter and the 
terrible sword. Roman armies overpowered the missiles 
and thrusting spears of the Greek phalanx and went on to 
conquer the world. But missiles of various kinds were 
stock in trade for all armies until artillery and firearms 
came into use. 

Missiles of the simplest kind were capable of determining 
the outcome of great battles and the course of history. 
The first Persian host which set out to conquer Greece 
had very effective missiles in a cloud of arrows—so great 
a cloud, it was said, that it hid the sun. (“So much the 
better,” said the Spartan general, “for then we can fight in 
the shade.” ) If instead of these primitive missiles Persian 
Darius, King of Kings, had had some modern missiles based 
on the Asian shore, shooting across only 200 miles of the 
Aegean Sea, he could have reduced all Greece to rubble 
in a few hours. Western civilization would have been fin- 
ished before it got well started. Western civilization has 
not only survived but made great progress in missiles as in 
everything else. It now faces a great eastern empire, far 
stronger than the old eastern empire of Persia. This new 
eastern empire is understood also to have made great 
progress in missiles. The question now is “to be or not to 
be,” for the “slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” have 
become missiles of outrageous power. 


... render unto Caesar 


Hdaqrs. Dept. of Virginia and North Carolina 
Fort Monroe, January 13, 1864 
J. L. Dozrer, E. H. Beazerey, and others, the representa- 
tives of a sect calling themselves “Christians,” in Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, who petition to be excused from taking 
the oath of allegiance and doing military duty: 
GENTLEMEN: I have read your petition to General Barnes, 
setting forth your objections to swearing allegiance to any 
earthly government, in which you therein establish, 
your own satisfaction, three points: 

First. That government, although an evil, is a necessary 
one. 

Second. That for a time it is permitted to exist by the 
wisdom of Jehovah. 

Third. That the time of its existence at which a period 
is to be put to its existence is not yet come. 

Therefore [you] ought to swear allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States: 

First. Because, although an evil, you admit it to be 
necessary. 

Second. Although an evil, you admit that it is permitted 
by the wisdom of Jehovah, and it is not for His creatures 
to question the wisdom of His acts. 

Third. You only claim to be excused when Jehovah's 
government is substituted, which period has not yet arrived. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 

B. F. BUTLER 
Major-General, Commanding 
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UT of the great debate, inside and 

outside the military services, on the 
need for far-reaching changes in our 
organizations and tactics, there seems 
to be emerging the belief that we can 
prepare for an atomic war by neatly 
and conveniently reorganizing on a 
basis of certain mutually compatible 
stipulations: that is, facts on which 
all of us agree. 

Here are some of these Facts by Agree 
ment: € The proper organization 
and size for the tactical unit is one 
that is no larger than a beefed-up 
battalion-size unit. © Only a com 
paratively limited number of atomic 
weapons will be available for use 
in battle. © Dispersion must be 
among but not within units of such 
size. © The ultimate in tactics is 
to cause the enemy to create a target 
for our atomics while we take care 
not to concentrate so that he can 
retaliate. © The tactical atomic 
weapon must be treated as merely) 
an extension or amplification of con 
ventional fire power. © The dangers 
of radiation fallout may reduce the 
number of nuclear w eapons that are 
used. © The principles of war re 
main unchanged, but must be modi 
fied in applying them on the atom 
1c battlefield. 


Some of these premises are self-evi 





Lieutenant Colonel Robert M. Walk- 
er, Artillery, served two hitches as an 
enlisted man before earning a commis- 
sion in 1942. He was integrated into the 
Regular Army in 1946 and is now on 
the faculty of the Command and General 
Staff College. 
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Tactical Atomic ‘Facts’ 
Aren’t Immutable 


Like a batsman ready for either a high, hard one or a sneaky, slow 
curve, we must be loose and flexible in our tactical thinking, 


lest today’s “fact by agreement’”’ becomes tomorrow’s cliche of disaster 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert M. Walker 


dent; others appear to be reasonably 
conjectural; still others may be dan 
gerous and deserve critical examina 
tion. The proof of any formation or 
organization is its success on the bat- 
tlefield, not a determination of its po- 
tential by armchair philosophy, aca 
demic discussion, or even slide-rule 
calculations. 

But the greater danger in these Facts 
by Agreement lies in their transi 
tory nature. The “facts” of today must 
never become so fixed that they stulti 
fy flexibility and eventually reappear 
as mistakes tomorrow. 

By applying the use of atomics to 
various battles of the past, we may 
gain a clue to the linkage between 
mass-destruction weapons and various 
formations and tactics. 

For example, in Braddock’s defeat 
in 1755, atomic weapons would not 
necessarily have influenced the out 
come. At least, considering the dis 
persed guerrilla-like tactics of the 
French-Indian force, they would hard 
ly have assisted Braddock in turning 
defeat into victory. 

Most modern military students glib 
ly recite the expected battlefield effects 
of the atomic weapon. We speak of 
digging in, dispersing, massing of 
force within the limitations of time 
rather than in the World War II pat 
tern of comparatively slow build-up. 
We acknowledge the need for sur 
prise, and that the atomic weapon will 
force us to change from the position 
defense to the mobile. Above all. we 
accentuate the fact that we must dis 
card the cumbersome divisional or 
ganization of the past and organize 
into mobile combined-arms groups. 

Under the assumptions we have 

























































made our Facts by Agreement it 


would appear we are on the right 
azimuth. Now if the atomic weapon 
is only an extension of present fire 
power, and if only a limited number 
are available to the combat comman 
der, and if the enemy is as concerned 
as we about creating dangerous fall- 


out, we are 
But 
atomic 


probably right. 
what if unlimited stocks of 
available? What 


if fallout is rendered harmless by the 
use ol atomic 


weapons are 
antiseptically “clean” 
weapons? 

We must admit that the develop- 
ment of will not 
Progress will 


atomic W eapons 


cease, OI become static. 


continue to be made in two directions: 



















































































































toward megaton-yield weapons and to- 
ward the soldier’s individual atomic 
weapon. 

If fallout is controlled, two 
objections to the tactical use of atomic 
weapons will be eliminated. First, the 
threat to civilization from overly radio- 
active atmosphere will be ended. Sec- 
ondly, the chance of a tactical atomic 
war growing into a world-wide nuclear 
conflagration will be reduced. “Clean” 
atomic weapons will be localized to 
battlefield effects. 

The next agreed-upon “fact” we 
should examine is the assumption that 
the reinforced battalion-sized unit will 
be the basic unit of maneuver and fire 
in atomic combat. Why? If one weap- 
on can eliminate a battalion-sized unit, 
then wouldn’t nine weapons eliminate 
an entire division’s battalions? In a 
time of atomic plenty any unit that 
reveals itself may well be a lucrative 
target because of size, armament, 
transportation, or even its position as 
the enemy sees it. A company or pla 
toon might be a worthwhile target if 
its tactical position is a critical threat 
to the enemy. 


major 


In a mobile defense we use maneu- 
ver with fire and terrain to seize the 
initiative. The use of battalion-sized 
battle teams would result in strong 
points and lightly held intervening 
areas which, of course, would be de 
fended by fire and, if necessary, by 
maneuver. We expect this to force the 
enemy to concentrate either against 
one strongpoint or between strong- 
points, thus offering a worthwhile 
atomic target. 

Do not the protagonists of mobile 
defense appear to ignore the fact that 
our own potential enemy has the same 
atomic battlefield capability that we 
have? 

How would we attack such a de- 
fense? Certainly, in an atomic situa- 
tion, one method would be by atomic 
strikes on several adjacent strongpoints 
at the same time. These strikes would 
be exploited by attacks from the most 
dispersed formation that is possible, 
while holding other atomic weapons 
ready to strike any counterattacking 
formations. To expect the enemy to 
fail to consider these same things is to 
underestimate him. 

The tactics we use—and, to a major 
extent, the strength of our strongpoints 
in a mobile defense—will depend on 
the units we use. In the ultimate pic- 
ture, the unit we employ must be the 


one next smaller in size to the one 






which provides a lucrative atomic tar- 
get. 

Obviously this will depend upon 
what weapons are available. If and 
when weapons become so plentiful 
that even a dispersed battalion-sized 
unit becomes a worthwhile target, the 
company—and perhaps the platoon— 
will rise phoenix-like from the tactical 
fireball as the largest battlefield unit 
of fire and maneuver. 

The tactics that led to the defeat 
of Braddock may well reappear as the 
final step in this evolutionary pattern. 

Undoubtedly there will be 
graphical limitations on the use of 
atomics on the battlefield. Features of 
strategic importance—for example, a 
canal forming the only waterway 
across an isthmus connecting two con 
tinents—will not be destroyed by atom 
ics unless the possession of it is strate 


geo 


gically unimportant to a contender. 

The capability possessed by at least 
two major powers of destroying each 
other's population centers, and which 
neither can prevent, makes it unlikely 
that any war, conventional or atomic, 
can be brought to a satisfactory end. 

Does this mean that we should cease 
reorganizing for atomic war? Shall we 
studying the past in ap 
plying the tactics of the future? 

Certainly not. More than ever we 
must turn our efforts toward arriving 
at organizations and plans which per 
mit the greatest likelihood of winning 
with today's weapons any war we must 
fight today. 

We have no The atomic 
fancy of yesterday is the tactical fact 
of today. Our freedom of action de- 
pends upon developing and continual- 
ly modifying our ability to use what 
we have or will get to the fullest ad- 
vantage. 


discontinue 


choice. 


We must be flexible and able to 
change as weapons and times change. 
[he ability to win any type of war 
at any stage of weapons development 
is Our surest insurance against being 
forced to wage it. 

Finally, the temporal assumptions 
upon which we base today’s plans 
must be held doubly suspect. Tactics 


and organization must be revised 
circumstances require. 
All Facts by Agreement must be 


constantly viewed with suspicion, and 
never be permitted to assume an aura 
of permanent truth. The Fact by 
Agreement that can no longer be chal- 
lenged may well become a permanent 
Cliché of Disaster. 
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OW good is the helmet in combat? 
Is it really worth wearing? Or, as 
some authorities suspected after World 
War II, is it a rather costly nuisance 
capable of preventing so few casual 
ties that the Army 
it? 

Until recently, these opinions had 
to be answered primarily on the basis 
But now the Army has 
scientific evidence the result of a 
study done by its Operations Research 
Office, a group of The Johns Hopkins 
University 

The 
bling information 
casualties. They wanted to know what 
kind of projectile hit a man, where 
it hit him, and how badly he was hurt. 
You may ask they didn’t just 
set up a few dozen M1 helmets on a 
at them. Such 
a test would not come close to the con- 
ditions of actual warfare. If you want 


1S foolish to issue 


of opinion. 


scientists. 


researchers began by assem 


about the causes of 


why 


fring range and have 


to learn the value of Army equipment, 
there is no testing laboratory nearly so 
and the casualty rec- 


go xd as combat 


ords of this century's wars, particularly 
World War II, provided just such a 
laboratory. 


\ study of World War II 


casualty 


Norman A. Hitchman is associated with 
the Army's Operations Research Office, 
a group of The Johns Hopkins University 
scientists. He acknowledges the assistance 
of Mr. Herbert Yahraes in preparing this 
article. 
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data these 
points: 
About 70 


wounds 


brought out important 
per cent of the total 
é ground troops were 
fragment missiles; the re- 
0 per cent, by bullets and 
other causes 


among 
caused by 


? 


maining 


‘fragments and_bul- 
various parts of the 
the 
the average 
amounts of surface open to a hit, with 
exception. This the head, 
and neck region which suffered 


All missiles 
lets) struck the 
body in 


proportion to regions’ 


mean projected areas, 
one was 
face, 
twice as many hits as would have been 
expected. . 
Notice Table i 
first column 
Zuckerman, 


The figures in the 

from Burns and 
two British leaders in the 
held wound ballistics during the 
last war. These men took into account 
three different body postures—stand 
ing, and "prone -and then 
estimated the mean projected areas of 
the different body regions. 

There are two possible reasons the 
head gets hit so often: first, it is a 
preferred target for aimed fire; sec- 
ond, it is more exposed than the rest 
of the body. Two investigators of the 
Bougainville campaign found that the 
second factor—exposure—was by far 
the more important. In this campaign, 
head wounds constituted twenty- 
eight per cent of all casualties. This 
was a little higher than the World 
War II average for the infantry. Also, 
the frequencies for rifle hits and mortar 
hits, which involved the head, face and 
neck region, were identical (twenty- 


come 


kneeling 


eight per cent) when based on the total 
hits of these particular weapons on all 
regions of the body. The frequency of 
head hits from all weapons exceeds the 
expected number, based on the Mean 
Projected Area, by 133 per cent. 

On the basis of mean projecte d 
areas the head, face and neck is twelve 
per cent of the body. But on the basis 
~ wounds received by infantrymen in 

World War II, the head, face and neck 
region represents twenty-one per cent 
of the total body area exposed during 
combat. Actually, it represents an even 
larger area than that because the helmet 
was regularly worn in combat and 
stopped a number of hits that otherwise 
would have resulted in wounds. The 
ORO investigators found that the true 
figure was about thirty per cent. Thus, 
nearly one third of the human target in 
combat is the head. 

To estimate the helmet’s useful 
ness in saving men, the ORO group 
collected information about hits sus- 
tained by the unprotected parts of 
the head—that is, the neck and the 
Some of the data are shown in 
[ables II and III. It appears that head 
hits among the infantry occur in this 
proportion: 1 (neck): 2.7 (face): 3.1 

cranium ). In other ak the ane 
region, protected by the helmet, suffers 
1.2 times as many incapacitating hits 
as the face. 


face. 


Helmet stops 54 per cent of hits 


area of the cranial 
region is actually 2.6 times that of the 
face, and, if it were not for the hel 
met, would be expected to receive 2.6 
times as many wounds. Since it actual- 
ly receives only 1.2 times as many, 
the proportion of hits stopped by the 
helmet in the region it covers is fifty- 
four per cent. 


However, the 


What does this figure mean in terms 
of savings of total wounded? Well, 
it was found that the cranium sus- 
tains 9.6 per cent of the total hits on 
the body (since it suffers 3.1 times 
the hits received by the neck, and the 
neck represents 3.] per cent of the 
total hits on the body). 

But the helmet stops 54 per cent 
of the hits so if it were not for the 
helmet, the cranium would be ex- 
pected to sustain 9.6/0.46 or 21 per 
cent of the total hits. 

This means that for every 100 men 
wounded (with helmet), 9.6 men re- 
ceived wounds in the cranium. With- 
out the helmet, it would be ex- 
pected that 11.4 more men would be 
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TABLE 1° 
COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF MAJOR WOUNDS 
Mean Died 
Projected Total After Living All 

Region Body Area Hit Killed Wounded Wounding Wounded Deaths 
Head, Face, 

Neck 12 21 15 22 14 43 
Thoracic 16 13 10 23 10 25 
Abdominal 11 8 6 24 5 17 
Extremities: 

Upper 22 23 28 7 29 5 

Lower 39 35 4] 24 42 _10 

100 100 100 100 100 100 
“Bottle Casualties, by Gilbert W. Beebe, Ph.D., and Michael E. DeBakey, M.D.; copyright by Charles 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1952 





Table Il 


COMPARISON OF SITES OF INJURY IN THE HEAD REGION 
(Expressed as Percentage of Total Casualties) 
Total Number 


Source Cranium* Face Neck All Casualties 


British Data 
MEF | 5.3 ; 2.2 
MEF Il 49 27 
BNAF 9.5 1.6 


US Data—SWPA 
1942-43 oF 17 0.6 

US Fifth Army, 

Aug-Dec 1944 S35 2.0 


Eyes Ear 





2,637 
4,859 
2,511 


2,602 


(1.9) — 14,309 


@Wounds of the cranium are sometimes classified as head wounds. In the literature, the use of the 


term often leads to confusion since in some cases it means the scalp or cranial region 
the whole head region including the face and neck. In this article, the term 
gnate the region of the head covered by the helmet; the other regions— 


to represent the unprotected parts of the head. 


heag wounds 
and in others it meons 
cranium will be used 


face 


fo des 


neck, eyes and eors in be taker 


Table Ill 
RATIO OF NECK, FACE AND CRANIAL WOUNDS 


No. Cases 
With Head 
Neck Cranium Injuries 


Source Face 


US Data—WW Il, 
SWPA, 1942-43 : 2.8 : 3.3 
Fifth Army, 1944 : 27 : n. & 





318 
1,954 





Mean Values 
AEF, WWI 
Civil War" 
AEF, WWI? 


22,241 
26,400 
41,715 


8Classified as gunshot 
bSingle and multiple wounds based on 266,006 admissions 
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wounded in the head (21.0 minus 9.6 
equals 11.4). On an expected basis, 
then, out of a total of 111.4 men who 
were wounded, twenty-one of these 
men would be hit in the cranium. 
Therefore, the percentage of wounds 
expected in the cranium would be 19 
per cent of the total wounded. This 
means that the M1 helmet prevented 
a number of incapacitating hits equal 
to 10 per cent of the total hits on the 
body. 

The estimated eight per cent savings 
in total battle casualties means that 
the helmet in World War II probably 
prevented wounds in more than 70,- 
000 men. A significant proportion of 
these men would have been killed had 
the helmet not been worn. 

To get the same amount of savings 
by protecting other regions, body ar- 
mor weighing more than twice as 
much as the helmet would have to 
be provided. 


Experience in Korea 


What about the helmet in Korea? 
A preliminary study by the Surgeon 
General of the Army during the pe- 
riod November 1950 to May 1951 
showed that 94.6 per cent of wounds 
of the head, face and neck region for 
the limited number of cases studied 
up to that time in the Korean war 
were caused by fragments. Of all 
wounds in the head, face and neck, 
an average of 79.8 per cent were 
penetrating wounds (not perforating 
wounds ), suggesting that a great num- 
ber of missiles must hav e been of low- 
velocity type. Since a field investiga- 
tion showed that a major portion of 
the men in this period of combat dis- 
carded helmets, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that a great number of head 


wounds could have been prevented if 
the wearing of helmets had been the 
rule. 


ORO’s study, after determining the 
helmet’s worth on a quantitative basis, 
went on to show how a new helmet 
could be designed to provide much 
greater savings over the present model 
without materially increasing the 
weight. The Quartermaster General 
is working on a new type helmet 
which should be even more valuable 
than today’s. 

Meanwhile, if anyone questions the 
value of the helmet, tell him this: 
for an army entering combat without 
helmets, one casualty in twelve is un- 
necessary. Don’t be the guy on the 
twelfth stretcher! 
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field will preclude the use of standard pattern 
extensive minefields. Axial mining along the 


routes of enemy advance can achieve the same 


psychological results. 


CAPTAIN HOWARD L. SARGENT 


INCE World War II and Korea a 

dangerous dependence on minefields 
has developed in support of various 
concepts of mobile defense. If our 
tactical planners assume extensive use 
of standard minefields as parts of bar- 
riers to block enemy armored thrusts, 
it is possible that our battle groups will 
be surrounded, overrun and annihilated 
by an enemy heavy in armored and air- 
borne forces using all available routes. 
That is a strong statement, but exami- 
nation of tactical concepts and avail- 
able troop and logistical effort support 
it. 

First let's examine tactical concepts. 
Che dispersed tactics of Pentomic bat- 
tle groups suggest that gaps between 
units will require many more mines 
than were used at any time in the past. 

From a purely technical viewpoint 
mines and minelaying have improved 


in recent years. However, from a tac 


NUISANCE 
MINING 


The dispersal requirements of the atomic battle- 





Captain Howard L. Sargent, Corps of 
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Engineer Combat Battalion (Ist Infantry 
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were at California Tech for an MS, Korea 
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tical viewpoint we definitely overcom- 
mit our available troop and logistical 
effort when we assume that we will 
have extensive standard pattern mine- 
fields to halt any enemy attack. More 
dangerously, we assume that standard 
pattern minefields and other large de- 
fensive obstacles will be worth the ef- 
fort required to emplace them. These 
two aspects—inability to lay large fields, 
and reliance on standard. patterns for 
mobile defense—require more detailed 
examination of the problem. 


Who'll do the work? 

Will our engineers be able to erect 
extensive barriers to enemy movement? 
Not unless their number in a field 
army is greatly increased. Combat and 
construction engineer units will be ex- 
tremely busy and in short supply. Al- 
lotting “additional battalion-days” to 
barrier construction will often find such 
works getting lower priority than other 
requirements, 

It is agreed that soldiers of other arms 
must assist in minelaying. In past wars 
the infantry-platoon leader had to dis- 
play considerable leadership to get fa- 
tigued men to dig in, erect barbed 
wire, and perhaps bury a few mines in 
the defiles leading into a position. How 


can he get more minelaying out of 
them in the future? 

And how about the armored units? 
“Minelaying?” wails the armored battle 


group commander, “What with all this 
rushing around to stop infiltrations and 
patrolling, my deadline rate is over 
fifteen per cent. I'll never catch up on 
maintenance! On top of everything else, 
we gotta dig foxholes!” 


Layout of the field 


So it goes with the other arms. Atom- 
ic warfare increased everyone's 
normal duties and decreased the mine- 
laying capabilities of non-engineers as 
well as engineers. Limited close-in or 
“protective” minefields may be possible; 
completely protective or defensive 
minefields to bar penetrations between 
positions will be beyond our minelaying 
capabilities, unless the enemy kindly 
allows us many days to prepare them. 
To provide all-around AT defense for 
an infantry platoon and stand off ene- 
my tanks at least 200 yards from fox- 
holes, the diameter of the minefield 
must be about 1,000 yards. Assuming 
fifty per cent natural obstacles, the 3,- 
140-yard platoon minefield perimeter 
will be about 1,500 yards of standard 
pattern containing 1,500 AT and about 
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3,000 antipersonnel mines. It will take 
a trained engineer combat company 
at least a day of arduous labor to em- 
place the required eight truckloads of 
mines, picking up the mines at a rail- 
head up to a hundred miles away, 
hauling, unloading, uncrating and re- 
loading; hauling to the minefield area; 
unloading, burying, marking and re- 
cording; and disposing of empty crates. 

Or, instead of all-around defense 
perimeters, you can locate the mine- 
fields wherever you want them. You 
still have the gigantic task of mining 
all avenues of approach on a division 
front eighteen to thirty miles wide— 
how deep no one can be certain. 


Moving them up 


A typical battle group might include 
an engineer combat company, of which 
one platoon is needed to keep roads, 
culverts and bridges repaired and free 
of guerrilla-placed mines, another pla- 
toon fully committed to digging in 
CPs, aid stations and fire-control cen- 
ters and preparing obstacles involving 
demolition, leaving, on the average, 
about one platoon available for mine- 
laying on the 10-mile front assigned the 
battle group. 

The great distances between units 
in mobile defense will create a demand 
for transportation for troop movements 
and normal supplies that will drive 
transportation officers to despair. The 
transport needed for tens of thousands 
of mines for each mile of defensive 
depth and for otherwise supporting 
the minelaying operations will cause 
heated discussions between G3 and 
transportation ofhcers. Unless normal 
priorities for POL, ammunition, food 
and troop movements are changed, G3 
will back down and the huge quanti- 
ties of needed for extensive 
standard patterns will not go forward. 


mines 


Defense of obstacles 


So far we have examined the troop 
and transportation effort, and it has not 
been reassuring. The next question 
effective would extensive 
standard patterns be if, by good for- 
tune, difhculties were overcome and 
the fields emplaced? 

Department of the Army policy on 
defense of obstacles is laid down in 
TC 9 (2 April 1954): “Barriers should 
impede enemy movement along favor- 
able avenues of approach. . . . Limited 
physical capabilities may preclude cov- 
erage of an entire barrier by fire; in 
this case provision for constant observa- 
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is: How 


tion and adequate communications will 
permit rapid shifting of mobile forces 
or fire support to cover threatened 
areas.” TC 9 implies that when back- 
breaking effort is put into erecting 
barriers, defense of those barriers must 
be vigorous. 

Since I intend to urge less effort to- 
ward standard minefields and more to- 
ward a different form of obstacle, I 
should first point out the difficulties 
involved in the mobile defense of dis- 
persed obstacles. dug-in force has 
trouble enough defending a minefield 
or other barrier. To require it by sur- 
veillance to distinguish a feint from 
a real attack, to move from its dug-in 
positions to new blocking positions, 
and finally to smash the assault without 
benefit of prepared positions, places a 
premium on luck, with the odds in 
favor of the attacker. A blocking action 
or counterattack is most successful 
when the momentum of the attack is 
dissipated through losses caused by 
actions like air attacks, artillery blasts 
or depletion of supplies and mainte- 
nance. A sneak attack through an un- 
defended obstacle has no effect on attri- 
tion. A blocking force moving to new 
positions to repel such an attack will 
probably absorb far more of the at- 
tacker’s momentum than is desirable. 
The attacking force, with full fuel 
tanks and fully supplied and main- 
tained, will probably roll over our 
blocking force and slash dozens of 
miles, perhaps over a hundred, deep 
into our defending army, to join up 
with airborne units of corps or army 
size. Our ten- to twenty-mile-deep de- 
fensive zone will then be eighty miles 
within enemy-controlled territory. Ene- 
my engineers can quickly establish safe 
lanes through our shallow obstacles, 
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even though they be numerous, and a 
deluge of support elements will use 
all axial roads in the path of the ene- 
my’s armored elements. By using all 
axial roads he avoids massing his sup- 
port elements in defiles and denies us 
a remunerative atomic target. As the 
ugly picture develops on his map, our 
army group commander orders a new 
barrier zone prepared 150 miles behind 
the old one, wondering if it will pro- 
duce better results. 


Depth of battle zone 


All aspects considered, the mobile 
defense of dispersed obstacles as a 
principal deterrent is not desirable in 
attempting to stop a major armored or 
airborne thrust, especially when the 
great effort of erecting numerous more 
complex obstacles precludes the use of 
a defensive area more than a few miles 
deep. 

The concept of a deep battle zone 
is not consistent with the technique of 
concentrating extensive barriers in the 
first ten or twenty miles of depth and 
for which, in the first place, the mines, 
time, labor, transportation, training and 
covering fire power will not be avail- 
able. While most of us agree that we 
must not meet the enemy's full force 
in a slugfest on the MLR, many of us 
seem intent on stopping penetrations 
fairly well forward, apparently to make 
use of the many barriers necessary to 
block all axes of advance. Perhaps mo- 
bile defense tactics are being molded 
around barrier techniques used in the 
past, instead of barrier techniques be- 
ing developed to satisfy the concepts of 
mobile defense. 

General Gavin has said that “the bat- 
tle zone must be as deep as the enemy 
can travel with fuel tanks of his armor 
full”—a prima facie assumption that it 
is impossible to contain a strong ar- 
mored attack with fire power and ob- 
stacles, since a preponderance of the 
enemy's tanks can roll across country, 
bypassing or overcoming strongpoints 
and avoiding mined areas, until he 
runs out of gas. Therein we have both 
the problem end the solution. 

Before offering a solution—in so far 
as barriers are concerned—to defense 
against armored and airborne attack in 
atomic warfare, I must digress to make 
one fact clear. If what I have said so 
far seems to be an indictment of cur- 
rent DA tactical doctrines, I must dis- 
claim such intent. The Army provides 
tactical doctrines as tools, to be selected 
by commanders to fit their situations. 
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This becomes more apparent when the 
“solution” is discovered to be a shifting 
of emphasis from one tactical concept 
to another already accepted, but for 
which satisfactory matériel is not avail- 
able in the field and which is distrusted 
by commanders and has been little 
used in the past. 

Standard pattern minefields have 
their uses in large-scale deliberate de- 
fenses, as local protection, and in delay- 
ing actions where successive positions 
must be aggressively defended by forces 
too small to be atomic targets. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that large-scale de- 
liberate defenses have been outmoded, 
except where both sides openly or 
tacitly agree not to use atomic weapons, 
and the attacker lacks superiority and 
armored and airborne attack capabili- 
ties. The last phases of the Korean 
campaign are a good example. 


Axial mining 

Almost complete separation of its 
logistical train from an enemy armored 
or airborne force can be effected—ex- 
cept for aerial resupply—by denying 
roads to wheeled vehicles behind the 
attacking forces. An approved method 
for accomplishing this is axial mining 
which has been defined by the Army 
as: “Continuous or intermittent nui- 
sance mining in great depth along the 
axes of enemy advance. . . . A nuisance 
minefield is one laid to delay or dis- 
organize the enemy and to hinder his 
use of an area or route. .. . Nuisance 
minefields are used to impose caution 
and to delay the enemy, to disorganize 
his forces by separating his supporting 
echelons from his attacking echelons 
and to effect a lowering in morale” 
[italics supplied]. 

Axial mining separates the enemy’s 
assault and support elements so that 
the attacking echelon, though possibly 
deep within our defenses, loses mo- 
mentum and falls victim to our counter- 
attacking forces. The chart shows a 
square mile in the interior of a typical 
ten- to twenty-mile-deep axially mined 
zone. Initially mines are spaced at in- 
tervals averaging 300 yards, more being 
added if time permits. 

Axial mining in successive zones will 
prevent support vehicles from follow- 
ing an armored and airborne attack. 
By staying off roads the enemy's armor 
suffers some losses to mines and block- 
ing forces as he penetrates, but sub- 
stantial portions with fuel tanks almost 
empty will link up with his airborne 
forces. There he begins to feel our 
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strangling process as supply and main- 
tenance elements fail to appear. Near 
panic reigns in his supply columns far 
to the rear, Every road becomes a trap. 
Some convoys start across country but 
cannot average more than a mile or 
two an hour. Convoy commanders try 
to crash through on roads regardless of 
losses but find themselves ambushed 
by infantry-engineer paratroopers who 
can also sneak in at night and remine 
the route. Atomic ground bursts and 
other radioactive contamination stop 
semi-successful penetrations of axially 
mined areas. 

Resupply of enemy airborne and ar- 
mored forces is almost entirely by air 
for at least several vital days, thus pro- 
viding friendly forces time to eliminate 
the salient before the enemy’s fighting 
vigor can be restored by support ele- 
ments. By using axial mining fairly 
extensively we will have chewed up 
the attacker and produced a situation 
where aerial wipictd will probably 
provide him with only a small portion 
of the logistical support he needs. 


Fire cover 


Standard pattern minefields must be 
covered by fire because they are pri- 
marily phy sical barriers. Axially mined 
zones are psychological barriers, and 
need no cover. ST 5-7 -] observes that: 
“The effect of mines is largely mental. 
Not over ten percent of our casualties 
come from them. The casualty 
producing effect of a mine is secondary 
even though it helps achieve the mine’s 
primary function.” It is psychologically 
dificult to advance down a road, ex- 
pecting any second to be your last, It 
is Russian roulette on a gigantic scale, 
since use of counting devices allows a 
mine to select its victim. Even if there 
are only enough to knock out ten or 
fifteen per cent of the vehicles, no 
driver considers such statistics. He 
gets gray at the thought of his becoming 
a statistic. 

A standard pattern minefield 100 
yards deep and not covered by fire can 
be breached in a matter of hours, pos- 
sibly less. Moving across a hundred 
yards of road that conceals one properly 
camouflaged mine takes almost as long. 
One AT mine buried off the road but 
capable of destroying a truck or im- 
mobilizing a tank on the road is almost 
impossible to detect. Therefore, though 
modern AT mines can be used advan- 
tageously, for extremely effective axial 
mining we need new types that can 
be concealed off the roadbed. Besides 





being difficult to detect they can be 
installed far in advance of the enemy's 
attack without interferring with friend: 
ly trafic. They can be disarmed while 


friendly forces use the road. Now we 


can mine hard-surfaced roads, since 
no telltale breaks need to be made. 


Off-the-road mining 


Possible refinements in off-the-road 
mining might include radio control, 
with arming and disarming done at an 
army mine control center. Radio-con- 
trolled mines are not new. 

A typical off-the-road mine would be 
buried in dense grass or brush 20 yards 
off the road and 200 yards from its 
neighbor. It would be actuated by mag- 
netic induction (impulses from a large 
metallic mass or by audio frequency ), 
by sound waves from a vehicle, or by 
the vibrations caused by vehicles trans- 
mitted through the air or ground. It 
could be actuated to fire on any selected 
vehicle in a column. Upon firing, it 
would lob one container or more car- 
rying 100 to 500 pounds of explosive, 
to detonate in the middle of the road. 
The larger charges will discourage 
tanks and neutralizing parties from 
trying to open the road to wheeled 
vehicles. Occasionally a mine will cover 
the enemy vehicle with flaming na- 
palm. Many will set off ordinary para- 
chute flares simultaneously to enable 
friendly aerial observers to pinpoint 
penetrations. 

Axial mining obviously would great- 
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Emplacement of standard pattern minefields requires many hours of labor. Melting snow exposed these rows of hastily 
planted German World War II mines. U. S. Army Engineers at left are searching for additional enemy mines 


ly deter enemy transport. However, two 
faults in axial mining must be overcome 
before senior commanders will accept 
the concept wholeheartedly and give 
mobile defense the sieve that will allow 
armor moving across country to go 
through but delay vital logistical trains. 
The first is that in the past, nuisance 
mining has been ineffective in denying 
the use of roads to the enemy. Second- 
ly, recording being poor or nonexistent, 
troops dread a counterattack through 
a nuisance-mined area. Because of this 
fear, TC 20 says, with respect to who 
may direct the use of nuisance mines: 
“Authority to Employ: Army com- 
manders or higher. May be delegated 
to division commanders—not lower.” 

The reasons are easily explained. 
Pressure-plate type mines have to be 
emplaced after friendly forces with- 
draw. This leaves planning, emplacing, 
arming and recording to the last tired 
withdrawing elements which, like the 
commander authorizing the mining, 
consider it a last-ditch action. Effective 
mining can’t be done under such con- 
ditions. 

Hitler told the story to Jodl in de- 
scribing Rommel’s retreat after El Ala- 
mein: “The mining is very difficult 
because one can do it only behind 
one’s self and on the retreat one doesn’t 
have time, so the enemy sees every 
mine in the road.” 

Development of new mines permits 
axial mining by selected units as part 
of an over-all plan instead of hap- 
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hazardly by the last withdrawing ele- 
ments. Off-road mines can be buried 
weeks in advance. Giving the entire 
axial mining mission to specially trained 
units as a full-time job is the solution. 
The first steps must be made in re- 
search, development and production on 
a priority basis to put new mines in 
the hands of axial-mining units. Prob- 
ably much research has already been 
done. Practice, dummy and live mines 
should be produced simultaneously, so 
that training in installing them can be 
commenced as soon as practicable. In 
future maneuvers Aggressor forces 
should become used to encountering 
practice mines which emit a puff of 
colored smoke. Such encounters will 
instill confidence in the system. 


Train the units now 


As soon as limited production is 
begun, engineer mining-and-demolition 
battalions should be activated and 
trained intensively in axial mining tech- 
niques and demolitions. They should 
have no other mission, for axial min- 
ing is a full-time job in defense and 
attack. 

In the assault these units will shore 
up the advance against massive enemy 
counterattack by establishing new axial 
mine zones just behind our attacking 
troops. When friendly forces counter- 
attack through our own fields, mining 
and demolition (M&D) units provide 
guides to disarm mines. 

When field tests and maneuvers 


establish how many hundreds of square 
miles of axially mined area a mining- 
and-demolition battalion can lay and 
control (estimated maximum is 1,500 
square miles), steps can be taken to 
compile TOEs and to train more units. 

M&D units must not be burdened 
with the heavy construction equipment 
found in other engineer units. A typi- 
cal squad would have a good radio, 
a cargo truck with 2¥-ton trailer, two 
jeeps with trailers, a demolition set, 
and little else. 

Axial mining and the creation of 
barriers in great depth at the cost of 
surprisingly low troop and logistical 
effort per square mile of mined area 
offer a made-to-order, valuable and 
workable tool for the mobile defense. 
At a reasonable cost we can make use 
of the roads in our combat zone danger- 
ous to enemy support elements. To give 
ourselves combat effective axial mining 
capability within a year we must de- 
vote considerable initiative and priority 
to development, organization and train- 
ing now. Because axial mining is not 
susceptible to air interdiction like other 
barriers, and hence will partly counter- 
act our lag in the air-superiority race, 
even a crash program that cuts across 
normal organization lines would be 
appropriate. As General Blakeley crit- 
ically summarized the dismal past: 
“We didn’t use mines very skillfully 
during World War II or the Korean 
campaign. 

Must it always be that way? 
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THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


PERMANENT MARK OF THE MARKSMAN 


COL. REYNOLDS CONDON 


OT too long ago a soldier’s ability 

to shoot straight was considered ex- 
tremely important. Today, much less 
emphasis is placed on skill in individ- 
ual weapons; and in certain criteria for 
promotion, arms qualification is well 
down the list of desirable capabilities. 

There remain some old fogies who 
don’t like this. Holding tenaciously to 
the teachings of their youth, they are 
convinced that when the going gets 
tough, the rifle is the soldier's chief 
reliance. They would like to see our 
Army return to its traditional standards 
of deadly marksmanship. 

[he elimination of incentive pay for 
excellence in marksmanship has taken 
from the average soldier any aspiration 
towards excellence in shooting. The 
pay increase that amounted to nearly 
twenty-five per cent was a tantalizing 
carrot to dangle before the eyes of a 
$21-a-month private. Nor was the extra 
five dollars scorned by underpaid non 
commissioned officers. 


To spur individual effort we now of- 
fer no more than marksmanship badges. 
The great potential prestige value of 
these marks of excellence is rarely ex- 
ploited. Few officers wear them, with 
the natural consequence that the en- 
listed man generally regards his more 
as a trinket than as a_ hard-earned 
award. In some units marksmanship 
awards are held in such light esteem 
that badges are not even requisitioned. 

Heartening note: On page 88 of the 
May ARMY the Commandant of the 
Army Infantry School proudly displays 
his Expert badge. > 

There is a way to revive interest in 
marksmanship, and at far less cost than 
the old incentive pay. It can also be 
even more effective. 

We can present to the new expert 
the rifle with which he qualified, mount 
upon it a suitably engraved and con- 
spicuously positioned plate, and make 
the presentation with ceremony. Mem- 
bers of all components, and of all 
grades, should be eligible to earn this 
award. 


Several benefits can be gained. In- 
terest in skill at arms would soar. The 
expert would carry the same rifle 
throughout his Army career, and its 
possession would identify him. Upon 
leaving the service he would have in 
his home (no doubt prominently dis- 
played) a constant reminder to himself 
and others that he is a soldier, and a 
good one, Possession of his own rifle 
would tend to influence the owner to 
participate in local shooting-club ac- 
tivities, to the public benefit. It is 
conceivable that weapons in the hands 
of competent citizens, in all sections of 
the land, could some day again prove 
a military asset of vital importance to 
the nation. 

Excellence with the pistol should 
equally be recognized. If a man quali- 
fies as expert in rifle and pistol, he 
should be presented with both. 


Colonel Reynolds Condon, USA, re- 
tired, is a 1927 USMA graduate who 
has commanded field artillery and in- 
fantry units from platoon to regiment. 


WEAR YOUR HELMET ANCHORED 


LT. COL. CHARLES R. CAWTHON 


NE of the more fallacious bits of 

so-called battle lore, I believe, is 
that the helmet strap buckled under 
the chin subjects the soldier to the 
risk of a broken neck. This misfortune 
purportedly can result from the force 
with which the helmet may be blown 
off by the concussion of a shell explod- 
ing nearby. 

In Korea I noted that a new buckling 
device, apparently designed to give way 
under pressure, had been added to the 
strap, so the broken-neck theory must 
have ofhcial recognition. 

Mankind through centuries of prac 
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tical work with the noose has undoubt- 
edly collected a mass of data on the 
force required to stretch the human 
neck. I don’t have the data, nor any 
idea as to how close one must be to 
the burst of, say, a 155, to get a lift 
under the helmet comparable to the 
force of a fall through the trapdoor 
of a scaffold. However, I do know 
from first-hand observation—reluctant- 
ly enough performed—that a broken 
neck is only one of the fatal injuries 
a soldier can acquire from a shell land- 
ing close enough to blow off his hel 
met. In fact, the chance of a fatality 
resulting separately from such a blow 


is rare enough to be disregarded. 

My World War II division wore the 
chin strap buckled—a practice so dif- 
ferent from the rest of the Army that 
it became a unit tradition. I believe 
our people were close to as many shell 
bursts as any. Casualties normal to 
such a business resulted, including 
some greatly injured sensibilities, but 
I never heard even a rumor of a broken 
neck from a soldier having been 
hoisted by his chin strap. 

While I am convinced that there are 
no valid reasons for not employing the 
strap in the way it was attached, | 
think there are at least two good rea- 
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sons for wearing it the right way. 


The first is that balancing some two 
pounds of metal on your head, while 
trying to run, crawl or climb, restrains 
movement, unless the weight is firmly 
anchored. If the helmet is worth wear- 
ing at all, wear it securely, for on the 
ground it is just another hunk of metal. 
The more violent the action the more 
it is needed for protection, and at such 
a time is more likely to fall off. The 
period spent in recovering a helmet is 
time wasted and can be fatal to the 
owner. This, aside from the value of 
division tradition, is the reason our di- 
vision commander exerted consider- 
able moral suasion to keep his men 
buckled up in World War II. No sol- 
dier of my wartime division is likely 
to forget the singlemindedness of pur- 


COL. H. E. ALPHIN 
APERWORK and non-essential ad- 


ministration are not only expensive, 
but they reduce our fighting effective- 
ness. We expend millions of precious 
man-hours in preparing, processing, 
reading and filing papers. This appall- 
ing waste is inexcusable during peace- 
time, but more deplorable in wartime 
when every man’s effort is vital to vic- 
tory. If we do not streamline admin- 
istration now, we Cannot expect to do 
so in the thick of an emergency. Our 
administrative burden is not confined 
to personnel matters or adjutant gen- 
eral activities, but embraces all staffs, 
branches, services, and command ech- 
elons. A large part of the paper em- 
pire, from company level up, concerns 
supply, training, communications, pro- 
curement, maintenance, transportation, 
storage and distribution. 

Few of us realize that the average 
field army has about 48,000 paper shuf- 
flers who use about 18.5 per cent of its 
vehicles, 41 per cent of its housing, and 
14 per cent of its tonnage. We can do 
without this mountain of paper and 
accompanying actions. While some 
paperwork is essential for administrat- 
ive effectiveness, much of it is a mill- 
stone around our necks. 

Many factors brought about this 
condition. Various reports, forms and 
summaries are retained because they 
are nice have, or are held in file 
just in case someone might call for 
them. Sometimes a considerable vol- 
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pose required to enforce this regula- 
tion, and I believe few will now ques- 
tion its value. 

The other reason for wearing the 
chin strap buckled—and this is my own 
view—is that a soldier wearing the hel- 
met unbuckled looks about as martial 
as a tomcat with his head in a can of 
salmon. 

I agree with the principle that the 
helmet is for protection and utility and 
not for glamor. Therefore | hail our 
current model, for it affords protection, 
is without peer as a field wash basin, 
and has the military dash of a thunder 
mug. With the strap hooked around 
the back and the tab protruding it looks 
like an inverted pot with one handle 
broken off. With the strap dangling 
Cand I never see this without sadly re- 


IS THAT PAPER NECESSARY? 


ume of non-essential paperwork is 
maintained by an overzealous empire- 
builder in an attempt to justify his 
position. 

Our primary concern, then, 
reduce the 
colossus. The solution is not an easy 
one. It would be simple for the Secre- 
tary of the Army to publish an order 
discontinuing certain procedures, re- 
ports, forms, regulations and certifi- 
cates. However, our system is so com- 
plex that each directive or form must 
be evaluated for its essentiality. Every 
person, from company clerk to army 
chief of staff, can help to chase paper 
or cut red tape. 

We must ask ourselves if this paper 
or administrative action is really neces- 
sary. Non-essential records must be 
destroyed instead of being initialed and 
filed, and we must recommend elimina- 
tion of any non-essential action re- 


is to 
size of this ever-growing 





This department is designed to ac- 
commodate the short, pithy and good 
humored expression of ideas—radi- 
cal and reactionary, new and old. 
We pay for all contributions pub- 
lished but you deserve to be put on 
notice that the rate of payment de- 
pends upon the originality of the 
subject and the quality of writing 
rather than length. This department 
is hungry for contributions, so shoot 
that good idea in. . . today. 











calling the fate of men so appearing 
in my division) it looks as though the 
handle had rusted through the middle. 

On the other hand, it seems to me 
that our utilitarian helmet with strap 
buckled and in place on the point of 
the chin may not be as photogenic as 
its ancestor worn by the Roman legion- 
naire, but it does have some appearance 
of distinction. I think the practice is 
of value for that reason. 


Lieutenant Colonel Charles R. Caw- 
thon, Infantry, served with the 29th 
Infantry Division in World War II, 
and later at Sixth Army Headquarters. 
He is now with Allied Land Forces, 
Central Europe. He wrote “Giving 
Name to Fear” (August 1950) and “Bat- 
tlefield Offenses” (June 1951). 


quired by higher headquarters. 

Here are some actions that should 
reduce the paper burden. Publish or 
prepare only forms and reports that are 
positively essential. Delegate responsi- 
bility for control and corrective action 
without requiring funneling at each 
unit level. File only that needed mate- 
rial which will facilitate search by us- 
ing a smaller number of expensive 
cabinets and saving thousands of man- 
hours. If it isn’t required, burn it. Elim- 
inate letters involving transmittal, re- 
ceipt acknowledged, reports of correc- 
tive action, and the like. Maintain 
only needed publications. Over ten 
thousand persons are posting complete 
sets of Army Regulations when only 
a few directives are really needed. If 
a report cannot be eliminated, reduce 
the number of copies and the number 
of line items, and eliminate duplica- 
tion of other reports. Retire only es- 
sential documents. Not only are we 
saving non-essential trash, but we are 
needlessly duplicating the retirement 
of letters and publications at every 
command level. 

Unfortunately, those responsible for 
Army administration have failed to 
keep pace with streamlined improve- 
ments in other services. For the most 
part, we are employing the laborious 
methods of seventy-five years ago. We 
have not taken complete advantage of 
office machinery and other systems 
to facilitate processing of paper. Prog- 
ress is mostly imaginary, for in reality 
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we still can’t see the forest for the 
trees. Of course, less resistance is en- 
countered to administrative changes 
and improvements when we merely 
skirt the problem. Demonstrations of 
machine speeds and capabilities are not 
the complete answer by any means. 
We must eliminate the generation of 
paperwork, and streamline those ac- 
tions which are essential. Too much 
effort has been spent on mechanizing 
those administrative actions which cre- 
ate an unnecessary burden. 

Many commanders have asked 
whether paper-cutting drives have been 
successful. The answer is a resound- 
ing yes. For example, two paper-chase 


drives in USAREUR eliminated 1,898 


local forms and 7,054 local reports; 596 
reports and 217 forms or certificates 
were recommended to Department of 
the Army or higher headquarters for 
elimination; 37,973 linear feet of un- 
necessary records and convenience files 
were destroyed; 12,150 linear feet of 
publications were saved by distributing 
only on a need-to-know basis; 4,305 
four-drawer filing cabinets were turned 
back to supply channels; 50,757 
reams of paper were saved annually 
by revising distribution of local pub- 
lications. 

Paper-chase drives initiated by De- 
partment of the Army have been de- 
voted primarily to restricting distribu- 
tion of publications to a strictly need- 


to-know basis, thus saving hundreds 
of tons of paper and thousands of man 
hours. However, much remains to be 
done at DA level to eliminate those 
non-essential administrative actions 
which burden down our fighting units. 
Only continuous vigilance will reduce 
paperwork and eliminate unnecessary 
actions so as to keep our Army com- 
bat-ready. 


Colonel H. E. Alphin, Secretary of the 
RA Officer Augmentation Board, 
TAGO, was commissioned in the In- 
fantry from VPI in 1934 and trans- 
ferred to AGC in 1942 with primary 
assignments in personnel accounting 
and administration. 


LET’S HAVE MORE COMPETITION 


SGT. BEN MOSKOWITZ 


AM the leader-instructor of a teen- 

age rifle club (afhliated with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association), composed of 
youngsters who are a typical cross-sec- 
tion of American kids; their experience 
with firearms varies from almost con- 
tinuous association throughout their 
growing years, to no association at all 
prior to joining the group. They are 
afflicted with a similar cross-section of 
handicaps: some are gun-shy; others 
wear glasses (my best shooter is as 
blind as a bat without his); still others 
come apart in the heat of intense ap- 
plication. 

All this notwithstanding, most of 
these boys can outshoot me or, for that 
matter, you. This is not to pat myself 
on the back for making expert marks- 
men out of clay, because the only 
thing I—or any other instructor— 
showed them was the proper way to 
hold, aim, and squeeze. The refine- 
ment and the incentive were and could 
have been provided only by themselves. 

The refinement was practice, at the 
local Army Reserve range. The incen- 
tive? The incentive was competition. 
They are in competition with them- 
selves, with me, with other groups. 
They have learned to shoot for the 
clean sport of it, for the sheer excite- 
ment of aiming a wavering ten-pound 
rifle at a stationary target, and then 
squeezing round after round into the 
bull’s eye. They have learned the mas- 
tery of mind and body over a precision 
machine, over a machine that can be 
precisely wrong as it can be precisely 
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right, depending on who is in control. 

All of this brings us to the problems 
of teaching people to shoot, and to 
shoot effectively, where it may have to 
count. CONARC has come along with 
Trainfire, and its various adjuncts and 
offshoots, designed to teach the soldier 
how to shoot more effectively. But we 
have not yet come up with something 
that will make him want to shoot more 
effectively. 

The known-distance range system, 
with its accompanying M1 pencil, at 
its best provided some excellent marks- 
men, at its worst merely taught some 
men which end of the rifle to point. 
A competitive spirit, which might have 
easily been developed on a KD range, 
was lost in a morass of range detail, 
multiple-order firing, and the usual at- 
tendant problems, such as weather, the 
march out to the range, and the like. 
It seemed to me that all we ever did 
out there was satisfy the requirement 
of the ATP for initial and thereafter 
annual qualification firing. No attempt 
was ever made, or could hardly have 
ever been made, to make a sport out 
of the thing, pitting one company or 
platoon against another, to make the 
soldier want to have some pride in 
how well he could handle his rifle. 
And so we ticked off the interminable 
hours, aimed more or less carefully at 
our targets, wrote up some fancy scores, 
and waited with patience for the last 
order to squeeze off the last round. 
And the nicest part of the day was the 
march back to the cantonment area. 

Certainly, Trainfire will teach sol- 


diers that shooting to kill is more than 
shooting at a bull’s eye; but the in- 
dividual] determination for proper, care- 
ful, systematic shooting is lost even 
there, for the good soldier shoots hon- 
estly because he recognizes honest 
values; the poor soldier shoots at the 
target to get it over and done with and 
the hell out of there. Neither shoots 
because of any personal pride instilled 
in him in the use of a sporting de- 
vice, or in the hope of a tangible or 
intangible recognition of his skill oth- 
er than the impersonal award of the 
shooter’s medal. Even the winning and 
the award of this medal could be put 
on a more competitive level, but the 
competition doesn’t start with the 
award; it ends with the award. 

Some time prior to range firing, some 
effort ought to be made to align this 
necessary part of our training with a 
competitive sport concept. It will in- 
volve a revision of the methods of pre 
liminary rifle instruction together with 
a concerted movement to make a real 
competition out of it, ranging one man 
against another, one squad against an- 
other, one company against another. If 
we can teach our basics that aside from 
its obvious intended use, the rifle is 
an excellent sporting device and that 
rile shooting is a clean, legitimate 
sport that brings out the best powers 
of concentration and judgment in a 
man, we have gotten halfway across. 
If we can then develop an esprit de 
corps that will make our men want 
to excel in what they do, as a group— 
a team—we have gotten a little farther. 
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EXTENDED OVERHAUL CYCLE HELICOPTER 
ACHIEVES HIGHER AVAILABILITY, 
LOWER MAINTENANCE 


1000 HOUR TEST COMPLETED — Hiller crew 


eave ee any BNO ee cee @ With completion of the first 1000 hour accelerated ground endur- 
ance test by the H-23D helicopter, the Army’s program to achieve 
drastically lower helicopter operating costs is rapidly being realized. 


Using a completely new drive system throughout, the Army H-23D represents a 
major technical achievement. Its design period of 1000 hours between overhauls 
is approximately twice as long as for similar helicopters presently used by the 
Army. 


Since the biggest factor in the cost of helicopter operation has been extensive 
maintenance and frequent overhauls, drastic reduction in maintenance require- 
ments means sharply decreased operating costs and much higher air availability 
—or translated, low cost mobility. 


EXPERIENCE BUILT THE “D”™ 
Behind the design of the “D" model 
lies many hundreds of thousands of 
hours of Hiller field experience in 
helicopter operations around the 
world, including the exclusive use 
of H-23s as basic trainers at the 
Primary Helicopter Training Base, 
Camp Wolters, Texas. (see right) 


jy HILLER HELICOPTERS 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 





And if we can apply these principles 
to the handling of a rifle in a simulated 
combat experience, such as Trainfre, 
we are all the way there. All we then 
have to do is add up the scores, 

Let us not forget that all our train- 


CAPT. HARLAN G. KOCH 
—_* GUARRD! Come on, men, 


sound off! Let’s hear and see 
some fight in this outfit!” 

How many times have we heard or 
used this inspiring statement to “fire 
up” a half-hearted, naturally unrealis- 
tic bayonet class?) How many 
have you watched men stumble 
through the drill as they tried to re- 
member which foot to put where? How 
many times have you wondered why 

> persist in teaching men the off- 
awk sm grotesque and unnatural posi- 
tions of the present bayonet drill? Do 
you really think you’d use those posi- 
tions if a were 
enemy? | don’t think so, nor do you. 
However, the Army continues to use 
essentially the same system of bayonet 
drill that harassed second lieutenants 
forced to teach in 1905. We 
continue replacing the sawdust bowels 
of bayonet dummies that can’t fight 
back, and, no doubt there are some 
who think we're instilling fighting 
spirit and confidence in our soldiers. 
We're let's stop kidding our- 
selves. 


times 


faced with a real 


were 


not—so 


Let’s pit one soldier against the oth- 
er and let the men get a taste of live 
competition. That's the test! Facing a 


fierce burlap bag is no trial nor will - 


it develop latent or hidden fighting 
spirit. Let's also cash in those dancing 
class FM 23-25 steps for something 
more natural and physically compati- 
ble. There are few young men who 
haven't squared off at least once to 
settle a sandlot difference. Throwing 
a right or a left is a natural sort of 
thing; bayonet can be taught in the 
same way as boxing. Then, when the 
cold steel actually comes their way the 
men will meet the test confidently and 
skillfully. 

At the University of Illinois in 1953, 
I met Dr. Seidler of the Physical Ed- 
ucation Department. As a physical ed- 
ucation expert during World War II, 
his job had consisted of travelling from 
post to post inspecting or establishing 
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ing, all our discipline, all our rules are 
developed in the furtherance of com- 
petition of the greatest sort—that be- 
tween nations. If we would be first in 
the larger competitions, it would be 
well for us to develop the small ones. 


BAYONET TRAINING—M1905? 


physical training and bayonet training 
programs. It: was then he discovered 
that our “off-balance” bayonet positions 
were unnatural, particularly for an ath- 
lete. In 1953 he completed a Univer- 
sity research project which developed 
a new bayonet technique. During the 
project, he, as a very capable bayonet 
instructor, trained a group of college 
physical education students, all ath- 
letes, in the Army’s bayonet technique. 
He also trained a similar group in the 
Seidler bayonet technique. Each group 
was trained the same number of hours 
in the respective systems. Each man 
was armed with a 92-pound pugil 
stick, a wooden stock, well padded on 
both ends. In competition, the Seidler 
method team shellacked the Army 
method team, 21 to As this was a 
scientific study, the amounts of oxygen 
gulped_ in by each combatant were 
measured and energy depletion was 
calculated. Men using the Army system 
burned up considerably more energy 
and wheezed in larger amounts of air 
while their less depleted and more re- 
laxed Seidler opponents trounced 
them. 

I will not describe in detail each of 
the Seidler positions, but they are: the 
horizontal butt stroke, almost exactly 
like a boxer’s right hook; the vertical 
butt stroke—a rugged right uppercut 
movement; rf jab may be likened to 
the long, left jab; and finally the hori- 
zontal slash which compares closely 
with the left hook. 

These five offensive movements stem 
from one of the oldest sports known 
to man. You don’t have to think where 
your right or left foot goes; it’s natural. 
Every kid in the US has been uncon- 
sciously practicing these movements 
during his horseplay, boxing or spar- 
ring. 

Bayonet training using the Seidler 
system would be revolutionary com- 
pared to the present Army system and 
would engender a great deal of real 
competitive spirit. There would be no 
difficulty in knowing who is the best 








Sergeant Ben Moskowitz entered the 
Army in 1951, served with the TC in 
Greenland, the Military Mission to 
Thailand, and with the 3d Division at 
Fort Benning. He is on duty with the 
USAR Training Center, Norfolk, Va. 


bayonet fighter in the squad, tank crew 
or gun section. A dispute could easily 
be settled by a challenge. Competi- 
tions could extend to platoon and com- 
pany or battery. Regimental and com- 
bat command bayonet championships 
could be set up. It could be further 
developed into a real interpost, contact 
sport competition. It would be a prize 
worth wearing to sport an expert badge 
in bayonet and to know that you didn’t 
get it by charging into dummies. 

A real whack with the end of the 
pugil stick would take the horseplay 
out of the bayonet period and would 
add measurable seriousness to the class. 
Dr. Seidler stated that members of 
his two teams saw stars on occasion but 
never experienced more than a minor 
physical injury. 

Company or battalion training aids 
could stock at least 150 pugil sticks. 
They should be well built and balanced 
much like a rifle. Where does the 
money come from? Tour around any 
Army post which trains combat troops 
and inspection will reveal elaborate 
bayonet courses. There are fearless 
sawdust effigies awaiting the growling 
soldiers. Some have heads to be 
knocked over and some have 2-by-2- 
inch wooden sticks, representing rifles, 
which are very easily parried. Their 
springs and weights offer little fight- 
ing resistance and most inspections will 
reveal their soft innards dusted over 
the ground. Ordnance replaces broken 
stocks and civilian post engineer re- 
pair crews trek to these grounds week- 
ly to fill and sew back the fight in 
these dummies. Our soldiers continue 
to charge in fiercely. To sell our his- 
toric system we set up even more elab- 
orate and expensive bayonet assault 
courses where the men scale walls, 
leap ditches, thread through barbed 
wire, and occasionally spike a dummy 
so that we know “it’s for bayonet” 
and not just another obstacle course. 
Eliminate these and there will be mon- 
ey left over for the purchase of many 
pugil sticks. 
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The sad history of the Seidler sys- 
tem is that it was submitted to the 
Army by Dr. Seidler in early 1953. 
The Army reportedly rev iewed it and 
reproduced three copies of the Seidler 
report that now die dusty deaths in 
Georgia. Dr. Seidler thereafter sub- 
mitted it to the Marines who adopted 
it in late 1954. Instead of 21-to-1 wins 


CAPT. EUGENE JONES 
HE Army has been ridiculed and de- 


rided for so long by such a large 
number of its members that to many 
civilians it no longer represents a tangi- 
ble, interdependent organization dedi- 
cated to a common mission. To too 
many it is merely an impersonal de- 
tached entity—a necessary evil to be 
tolerated—and becomes the object of 
amateurish analysis of its ills by any 
and all grades of intelligence. For too 
long we in the service have adhered to 
the time-worn old saw that bitching 
indicates a healthy morale in soldiers. 
That may have been true years ago 
when emotional outlets were limited, 
but in our era of social progress and 
psychological growth we should no 
longer clothe the Army in sackcloth 
and ashes. 

If you think I’m alone in my opin- 
ion, listen to what General Taylor said 
“To those of us who 
have spent our adult lives in the Army, 
it has a personality widely at variance 
with that usually depicted to the pub- 
lic in the press and on the screen. It 
troubles me to find our service often 
treated as hidebound, backward-look- 
ing, and outmoded instead of ‘tried, 
trusty, reliable, and ready’.” 

Why must this be so? I think it is 
because the natural reaction to frustra- 
tion is antagonism which seeks a scape- 
goat. The Army provides the frustrated 
soldier with something to kick. Even 
one removed from the pain of the boot 
through completion of military obliga- 
tion develops a facility for using it. 
His pre-service development failed to 
prepare him for the transition to mili- 
tary life. Some eventually adjust. Oth- 
ers never do; they spend a good portion 
of their military life abusing any and 
all things military. My life has been 
ruined. I’d be a colonel had I played 
politics. My men are stupid, my ser- 
geants incompetent, my officers lazy. 
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not too long ago: 


for the Seidler system over the old 
system, the Marines at Parris Island 
have tested and smoothed it out to a 
54-to-1 ratio. 

There should be no substitute for 
realistic training, particularly when it 
is so readily available. Futuristic super- 
weapon thinking is great, but let’s not 
lose sight of the man with the bayonet! 


YOU ARE THE ARMY 


My quarters belong in a slum, the food 
is like garbage, the pay inadequate. 
And so on and on. Weighed against 
the contribution he has made, the dam- 
age he has done is multiplied by the 
number of men he has disillusioned, 
embittered and brainwashed to his line 
of thinking because of personal frus- 
tration. What the Army needs and 
invites is intelligent, well-intentioned 
constructive criticism looking to mili- 
tary progress rather than to personal 
gain. 

It’s time we stopped and reevaluated 
the need for the chronic bitcher. It’s 
time we paused a moment for a per- 
sonal evaluation of the Army—its mis- 
sion, its organization, and the means 
by which and with which it does its 
job. When we do this we realize that 
our Army is not the whim of a nitwit 
but a complex, highly developed, wide- 
ly diversified organization guided by 
competent, devoted and spirited lead- 
ers. It exists only to preserve what so 
many of us consider the ultimate world- 
ly value—human life in a free society. 

We, products of the American way 
of life, are its Army. We make and 
share its successes, its failure, its 
strength, its weaknesses, its aspirations 
and its salvation. The criticism we 
so freely and frequently level on it as 
a body more often should be directed 
toward ourselves. We criticize its red 
tape when we don’t even bother to 
consult the pertinent AR which out- 
lines what we should have done but 
didn’t. We damn supply procedures 
for their bulk and bother while we 
spend half a day scrounging something 
that could have been requisitioned in 
a couple of minutes. We complain of 
after-duty work when we spend less 
than two-thirds of a work- day actively 
and constructively. Each of us could 
recount endless examples. They in- 
dicate that a vast number of our 
gripes against the Army are self-cre- 





Captain Harlan G. Koch, Armor, a 
1946 graduate of the Military Acad- 
emy, earned a graduate degree in geog- 
raphy at the University of Illinois and 
has served in Korea, Japan and Thai- 
land. He is now with the 4th Armored 
Division at Fort Hood, Texas, and has 
contributed several articles to past is- 
sues. 


ated, self-nurtured and self-perpetuated 
to the extent that we become incapa- 
ble of discerning the true source or 
cause of our complaint. 

There is reason for wondering if our 
willingness and readiness to criticize 
the Army does not entail deeper moral 
and psychological implications than we 
care to acknowledge; whether we pos- 
sess the necessary military qualifica- 
tions, personal honor and integrity and 
impersonal judgment that go into con- 
structive criticism. We must realize 
that criticism also encompasses “self,” 
and must not be motivated by antag- 
onism that blinds our serious think- 
ing or well-meaning intentions. To 
paraphrase Matthew, we must first cast 
the beam from our own eye before we 
attempt to remove the mote from the 
Army's. 

You can’t cure the Army’s ills by 
rule or regulation. More panaceas have 
been prescribed for the Army than are 
written yearly for the preservation of 
the national health. 

As much good can accrue to the 
Army from our personal efforts as may 
be expected from some “authority giv- 

directive. When we can satisfy 
ourselves that we are performing to 
the best of our ability, maintaining 
our professional competence, subordi- 
nating our illogical personal desires and 
whims, guiding ourselves with honor, 
truth and integrity—in short, when we 
conduct ourselves as moral, purposeful 
men—then we are taking a giant step 
toward building a better Army. For is 
not building a better Army building 
better men? 


Captain Eugene Jones, Signal Corps, 
was an enlisted laboratory technician 
before graduating from OCS in 1949. 
After several assignments in the Far 
East he served with the 9th Infantry 
Division at Fort Carson, and is now 
stationed at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
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Robert Rossier, FICo engineer, holding plug-in analog modules —a 
transistorized amplifier unit and an electro-mechan::al unit. Electronic 
panel of analog computer is in background. 





FICo digital engineer Peter Carbone holding digital module, comprised 
of easily removable transistorized printed circuits. Rack-type digital 
computer is in background. 


ANALOG or DIGITAL: 
WHICH TYPE OF SPECIAL-PURPOSE COMPUTER IS BETTER? 


THE ANSWER: If depends on the application. 


Ford Instrument develops and produces both types 
of computers — analog and digital — for an unlimited 
range of systems applications. FICo analyzes the prob- 
lem and designs the computer best suited to the needs 
of the application, in terms of reliability, flexibility, 
economy, and size. For both types of special-purpose 
computers FICo employs modular techniques, simpli- 
fying the problems of design and manufacturing . . . 
and making servicing fast, simple, and economical. 

FICo has developed and produced special-purpose 
computers to handle an extreme variety of problems — 


FORD INSTRUMENT CO. 


including missile and rocket launching, missile guid- 
ance, airborne and tank navigation, test and other data 
processing, degaussing, torpedo launching, gunfire 
control, and many others. 


FICo modular techniques 
as applied to an amplifier 
for an airborne naviga- 
tional system. Arrows point 
to printed circuit ampli- 
fiers. Two typical cards are 
shown at right. 





DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Dayton, Ohio 


SMGINEERS of unusual abilities can find a future at FORD INSTRUMENT CO. Write for information. 
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FRONT AND CENTER 


(Continued from page 16) 


Academy, with Army, Navy and Air 
Force branches, can move to Heidelberg, 
where the facilities of a major university 
and the main atomic research center at 
nearby Karlsruhe will be available to 
students 

While 


Academy will form the nucleus of a 


graduates of the Command 


General Staff, a general staff corps as a 
permanent élite group in the West Ger- 
man armed forces has not been revived. 
All officers are required to have rounded 
experience, so that the personnel of the 
General Staff will be constantly chang- 


Ing. 


British Army Air Corps 

An interesting sidelight on the role 
limits of Army Aviation is provided by 
the British Army's announcement that 
it will take over responsibility for its 
own light aircraft and helicopters and 
in September will formally organize its 
own Army Air Corps. The new Corps 
will be assigned duties including re- 
connaissance, communications, casualty 
collection, transportation of light stores 
and traffic control in operational condi- 


tions. The basic unit of the Corps will 





1957 REUNIONS 


27th Infantry Division. Sept. Write 
Lawrence Reagan, PO Box 1403, Al- 
bany, 1, N. Y. 

34th Infantry Division. 27-29 Sept 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. Write 
Junior F. Miller, Red Horse Armory, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

45th Infantry Division. 13-15 Sept. 
Hotel Lawtonian, Lawton, Okla. Write 
Lt. Col. J. N. Adler, 2205 N. Central, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

77th Infantry Division. Nov. Write 
J. Woolwich, 28 E. 29th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

90th Infantry Division. 13-15 Sept. 
Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Write Howard A. Stotler, Box 1151, 
Beverly Hills, Calif 

96th Infantry Division. Write Mi- 
nor Butler, Box 144, Mount Erie, III. 

100th Infantry Division. 6-8 Sept. 
Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn. Write 
Thomas C. Burdett, 114 S. Main St., 
Taylor, Pa. 











be the flight, one of which will be nor- 
mally a part of an Army brigade group. 


Signal Corps ADPS Course 

The Army Signal School at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., is opening a new four-and- 
a-half-week course in the basic applica- 





New Yorkers are not easily impressed but the big town went for the 


Army's Redstone when 


it appeared in Grand Central Terminal as a 


salute to the International Geophysical Year. Sponsors of the exhibition 
report that the 62-foot missile stopped thousands of travellers and received 
far more than the usual amount of newspaper and radio-TV comment. 
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tions of Automatic Data Processing Sys- 
tem (ADPS). The course, to be attended 
by field-grade officers and key civilians 
from the Department of the Army, will 
be divided into six classes of 25 students 
each. Equipment used and studied will 
include, among others, Remington 
Rand’s Univac, Burroughs’ Datatron, 
RCA’s Bizmac, the Monroe Monrobot, 
IBM machines, and National Cash Regis- 
ter equipment. 

ADPS makes possible the processing 
of large amounts of technical data at 
electronic speed, the storing of volu- 
minous information for trigger-quick 
use, almost instantaneous computations 
on target acquisitions, providing maxi- 
mum effectiveness and troop safety, and 
greatly increased aid in the logistics area. 


General Officer Shifts 


Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer to Vice Chief 
of Staff... Lt. Gen. William S. Lawton 
. Maj. Gen. Verdi 
B. Barnes to Joint Middle East Planning Com- 
mittee . . . Maj. Gen. Edwin H. J. Carns 
to USARPAC .. . Maj. Gen. Robert W. 
Colglazier to ODCSLOG . . . Maj. Gen. 
Carl H. Jark to OSD Maj. Gen. 
Martin J. Morin to XX Corps (Reserve) ... 
Maj. Gen. Edward J. O'Neill to USAREUR 
. .. Maj. Gen. Albert Pierson to OTIG ... 
Maj. Gen. Sam C. Russell to Commandant, 
Air Defense School Maj. Gen. Her- 
bert J. Vander Heide to XXI Corps (Re 
. . . Brig. Gen. William A. Carter, 
Jr., to president, Mississippi River Com- 
Brig. Gen. Chester B. De- 
Gavre to 82d Airborne Division . . . Brig. 
Gen. John C. Hayden to USA Artillery & 
Missile Center . . . Brig. Gen. Briard P. 
Johnson to USA Military District, Minneso- 
ta . . . Brig. Gen. Thomas A. Lane to 
USATC, Engineers . . . Brig. Gen. Frank 
C. McConnell to Sixth U. S. Army 
Brig. Gen. Francis J. McMorrow to OCORD 

Brig. Gen. Archibald W. Stuart to 
USARPAC .. . Brig. Gen. Marshall Stubbs 
to 1st Logistical Command . . . Brig. Gen. 
Legare K. Tarrant to 1st Region, USARAD- 
COM ... Brig. Gen. Alvin G. Viney to 
OCENG ... Brig. Gen. Frederick T. Voor- 
hees to USARJ/UNC/EA(R) ... Brig. Gen. 
George W. White to USA Ordnance Train- 
ing Command. 


to Army Comptroller. . 


serve ) 


mission 


Retirements 


Lt. Gen. Thomas W. Herren . . . Maj. 
Gen. Edmund B. Sebree . . . Maj. Gen. C. 
Rodney Smith . Brig. Gen. Paul D. 
Berrigan . . . Brig. Gen. Charles P. Bixel 
. . . Brig. Gen. Jeremiah P. Holland .. . 
Brig. Gen. Gerald F. Lillard . . . Brig. Gen. 
William P. Pence .. . Brig. Gen. James 
V. Thompson . . . Brig. Gen. Russell W. 
Volckmann. 
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Inertial navigatiOn: the new art of guiding aircraft 


to a pinpoint... without stars, radar, or human help 


Aircraft will soon be flying so fast, so far, so 
high that present systems of navigation will be 
hopelessly obsolete. The need has long been urgent 
for a new method that doesn’t depend on star-fixes 
or earth signals. 

Ten years ago the AuTonetics Division of North 
American Aviation began an all-out effort on the 
f inertial navigation. For the great 
advantage of this method is that it is entirely self- 
contained, depending on nothing outside its own 


development rf) 


precise components...retaining its accuracy re- 
gardless of weather, magnetic storms, or jamming. 

\n inertial navigation system continuously deter- 
mines an aircraft's position. Because it knows where 
it started from and how fast it is going, it always 
knows where it is. Everything is done automatically 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS MAN 
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by an ingenious crew of accelerometers, gyroscopes, 
computers, servomechanisms. 

Early pioneering and consistent follow-through 
by AuTonetics has resulted in the greatest total 
accomplishment yet made in this new science. From 
the beginning, AuToNETICs has emphasized opti- 
mum reliability under actual field conditions. 

Today AUTONETICS is producing in quantity the 
electro-mechanical systems it designs: inertial navi- 
gation systems, flight controls, armament controls, 
computers, and other complete automatic control 
systems for the military and industry. 


Autonetics 


A DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


HAS NEVER BUILT SEFORE 








BRITISH .280 SUBMACHINE GUN 
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MOBILE MAN | 


COLONEL MELVIN M. JOHNSON, JR. 


The objective is more hits with fewer shots 
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INCI 
has been my privilege to provide 
special weapons for the Army’s First 
Special Service Force, Marine Corps 
raider units, and other military forces, 
1 am prompted to submit some inde- 


in the past twenty years it 


pendent personal opinions as to present 
and future arms for the mobile man. 
I feel safe in assuming that hand guns 
and rifles will continue to be a neces- 
sary part of the arsenal of the soldier, 


U.S. RIFLE, M15 


BELGIAN FN-T48 RIFLE 











and my comments wil] therefore have 
some pertinency. Wars can be averted 
by a few ounces of preventive lead. 

It is my view that small arms of the 
future will fall into two families of 
weapons. One family will consist of 
the personal armament carried by those 
who man crew-served weapons and by 
combat leaders. The other family will 
be the general-purpose weapon of the 
combat rifleman and his ilk. 





Colonel Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., USAR-Inactive, has contributed several articles 
on small arms and ammunition to ARMY and its predecessors. He is the inventor 


of the Johnson small-arms weapons and has served as a consultant on small arms 


to a number of firms and research organizations. 
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OLD INFANTRY SMALL ARMS SYSTEM. Rear row, left to right: Browning 
Automatic Rifle M1918A2, submachine gun M3A1, carbine M2, and rifle M1. 
Front row, left to right: heavy machine gun M1917A1 with tripod M74, light 
machine gun M1919A4 with tripod M2, light machine gun M1919A6 with bipod 


he pistol continues to be needed 
since it is, as has been said, “a court 
of last resort.” I would settle for a 
pistol that would get positive man-hits 
up to ten or twelve yards pointed from 
near eye level, since average men un- 
der average stress are not effective 
pistoleers at ranges beyond fifteen or 
twenty yards. Not requiring one hand 
for the horse’s reins, I suggest two 
hands for longer shots, up to say twen- 
ty-five or thirty yards. 

The carbine and submachine gun are 
glorified pistols augmented by shoul- 
der-stock support. Historically, the sub- 
machine gun came first. It has three 
fatal limitations. It fires full automatic, 
so that after the first shot the average 
man could as well have blanks in the 
magazine; it is as heavy as any rifle; 
it shoots pistol ammunition of very 
limited range. 

The carbine is in much the same 
class, except that the M1-M2 weighs 
some 5.5 pounds against seven to ten 
for submachine guns. The carbine car- 
tridge is more powerful than average 
pistol-submachine gun loads, but it is 
a very far cry from the caliber .30 rifle. 
However, if you take a low-power pis- 
tol caliber shoulder weapon on semi- 
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automatic fire from a closed breech, 
your basic hit capability goes up and 
your effective combat range may reach 
sixty to a hundred yards. 


Weapons of the mobile riflemen 


In my opinion, arms for the mobile 
man must include a personal family 
of pistol plus shoulder-fired subrifle, 
holster-harness carried. This weapons 
family is essential for every service. 
Such a weapon would combine pistol, 
carbine and submachine gun functions. 
It will be needed by missilemen as by 
men of other crew-serving units, engi- 
neers, instrument operators, and com- 
missioned officers. 

The basic pistol would fire a .224 
to .244 bullet of some 35 to 55 grains 
at some 2,000 to 3,000 foot seconds. 
The shoulder pistol would have a long- 
er barrel and folding shoulder support. 
Such semiautomatic type of arm would 
hold some fifteen rounds, clip-loaded. 
Pistol range in combat is up to 25 
yards, shoulder-model 50 to 100 yards. 
Weight would be about three pounds 
with simplest tool-zeroed fixed sights, 
open for the pistol, large peep for the 
long-barrel version. 

In considering the proper weapons 





for the rifleman of the future we should 
look first at what we now have, then 
what is being done and finally what 
might be done. To get the full picture 
we have to look at not only the M1 
rifle and the automatic rifle, but at 
some of our present machine guns, 
since our objective is to combine the 
functions of these several weapons so 
far as possible. 

The M1 rifle, and the new M14, 
have a major capability never fully ap- 
preciated. On quick semi-automatic you 
can effectively discharge eight shots in 
two or three seconds with the M1, up 
to twenty shots in five to seven seconds 
with the M14 and M15. This is fast. 
It amounts to controlled burst fire at 
160 to 240 shots per minute rate, ap- 
proaching BAR slow-rate automatic fire 
(350 rpm). 

Some authorities say a third of the 
rifleman’s fire is from prone. A light 
bipod support will at least double your 
hits and your rate of hits. Hip fire is 
dramatic, burst fire sounds menacing, 
but fast on-shoulder standing or 
crouching assault fire is much more 
deadly on semiautomatic. This is pro- 
vided in both the new M14 rifle and 
M15 autorifle. 
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Schlieren photograph of supersonic flight patterns in wind tunnel. 


The fate of freedom cannot hinge on trial 
and error. Our future security depends on mak- 
ing major supersonic advances at a quickening 
tempo...on developing aircraft, manned and 
unmanned, to fly at far beyond today’s speeds 
and altitudes. 

North American Aviation’s experience in the 
design and production of supersonic aircraft— 
by far the greatest in the Free World—is focused 
full upon this vital problem. The new aircraft 
and weapons systems now in progress will be 
as remarkable tomorrow as these achievements 
of today: 

Supersonic capability of North American’s 
brilliant F-100 Super Sabre series has given 
the Air Force its most dependable supersonic 
fighter. In 1953, the first production-line F-100 
flew faster than the speed of sound on its first 
flight. In 1954—two years before any other 
supersonic airplane became operational — the 
Air Force had F-100s in wing strength. There’s 


There is a formula behind America’s supersonic might 


still no Air Force operational airplane that can 
match its tactical and combat versatility. 

Supersonic history will be made by North 
American’s X-15 experimental rocket-powered 
airplane. It will carry man faster and higher 
than he has ever flown before. It is setting the 
pace for the Air Force of tomorrow. 

Other major supersonic projects at North 
American: a long-range interceptor for the Air 
Force at the Los Angeles Division, and the A3J, 
a carrier-based attack weapon system for the 
Navy, at the Columbus Division. 

From the P-51 through the F-86 and the 
F-100, North American has designed planes 
with growth potential to use more power as it 
became available. It has translated this ideal 
performance into wing-strength reality —accu- 
rately, rapidly, and at lowest possible cost. 

The formula for supersonic strength in the 
future is supersonic experience today. North 
American has it. 


A\ 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC.2AW 


Los Angeles, Fresno, Canoga Park, Downey, California; Columbus, Ohio; Neosho, Missouri. 


NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT THAN ALL OTHER COMPANIES COMBINED 
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NEW INFANTRY SMALL ARMS SYSTEM. Rear row, left to right: 
automatic rifle (heavy barrel) M15, automatic rifle (light barrel) 
M14. Front row: general-purpose machine gun M60 with tripod M91 


A basic rifle problem is correct zero 
of the sights for combat range. The 
best Olympic match rifle won't hit a 
barn if it is not accurately sight-ad 
justed for medium combat range. 

A man can do much more with the 
standard rifle if 


1) His piece is zeroed; 

2) He uses fast semiautomatic fire 

plus basic slower fire; 

He uses support prone; 

4) He fires from the shoulder in 
assault; 

5.) He uses a larger peep hole; 

6) He has learned in combat train 
ing what he can really do with 
his weapon. 


Machine guns 


The standard AR M1918A2 and the 
other Browning-invented belt-fed ma 
chine guns, M1917 water-cooled, 
M1919A4-A6 air-cooled, are somewhat 
beyond the one-man arms area. The 
soldier’s weapon load is taken to be 
twenty-five poygnds. The M1919A6 
with bipod weighs 36 pounds, the AR 
1918A2 with bipod over 20 pounds. 
The new M60 general-purpose ma 
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chine gun approaches 23 pounds. The 
new M15 weighs twelve pounds. 

Over the years since World War | 
there has been a tendency toward full 
automatic burst fire. Objectively, there 
is no magic in burst fire. There is 
combat effect in a well-directed spray 
of slugs, three or more fired pop-pop- 
pop. The heavy machine gun neces 
sarily depended on burst fire and was 
weight-stable enough to support it. But 
the price paid in weight and wasted 
ammunition far exceeds the cost of fast 
semiautomatic fire in combat terms of 
weapon weight, ammunition weight, 
rounds fired per hit, and time elapsed 
per hit. 

I cannot yet comprehend why fast 
semiautomatic fire, as a modern re- 
placement for ancient machine-gun au- 
tomatic burst fire, has not yet caught 
on. The original M1918 automatic rifle 
with semiautomatic and full-automatic 
control plus A2 bipod remains my own 
“as now still issued” nomination. 

So much for what the man might 
do with the arms he has. 

As noted in previous issues of this 
magazine, there has been some effort 
directed toward producing light auto- 
matic rifles. I described the Fairchild 





AR-10 rifle in the February 1957 issue. 
Other references have been made to 
the experimental U. S. T44 and T44E1 
rifles now adopted, the Belgian T48 
FN, the British EM2, and the half 
inch shortened caliber .30 (7.62mm 
NATO) cartridge. 

The major trends aim toward re 
duced weapon and ammunition 
weight, and “families” of basically com 
mon weapons. Thus, the “light auto 
matic rifle” is supposed to provide not 
only a basic shoulder weapon, but also 
an automatic rifle replacement with 
heavier barrel and bipod. Such a fami 
ly concept was seen in my own M194] 
Johnson semiautomatic rifle and M1941 
light machine gun, and now in the 
M14-M15. 

The light automatic was at one time 
considered to serve also as a replace 
ment for the carbine, submachine gun, 
and pistol. While a 7-pound automatic 
rifle might replace an 8-pound sub 
machine gun, it is not likely to take 
the place of a 5-pound carbine or 2.5 
pound pistol. 

From the standpoint of simplified 
training, maintenance, procurement 
and cost, the advantages of family 
weapons are quite obvious. There still 
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Side-by-side seating 

in Cessna’s 1-37 jet trainer 

fits the new USAF training concept: 

T-37 a quicker, easier transition into combat jets! 

Other features— high-altitude performance 
AT WORK and high to low speeds 
with easy handling. 
USAF saves training time, 


money! 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., WICHITA, KANS. 
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remains, however, an American ten- 
dency toward gun gadgetry. Crude as 
they may appear, Soviet weapons have 
the virtue of simplicity. The less gadg- 
ets, the fewer sources of malfunction, 
user confusion, maintenance muddles 
and cost. 

In my opinion, any shoulder-sup- 
ported weapon, unless it has at least a 
bipod, should never have full-auto- 
matic control gadgetry. Short of a belt- 
fed machine gun, I doubt the use of 
any full-automatic fire, especially in 
lightweight high-power weapons. Fast 
semiautomatic fire provides reasonable 
burst rates of 150 to 300 shots per min- 
ute, three to five shots per second, 
approaching the AR M1918A2’s 350 


per minute slow rate noted above. 


Loading and reloading 


A major problem in shoulder weap- 
on fire effect is loading and part-empty 
replenishing. The M1 is en bloc clip- 
loaded from open breech, a system orig- 
inated before 1900, and is not conven- 
iently replenished when partly empty. 
Our various automatic pistols, subma- 
chine guns, and carbines have been 
detachable-box magazine-loaded. Rifles 
as ancient as the 1900 vintage British 
SMLE had both detachable box and 
strip-clip or charger, later seen in for- 
eign semiautomatics such as the To- 
karev and Gewehr 41-43, and sought 
in recent U. §S. light-rifle programs. 

Encouraged by discussions with U.S. 
Army Infantry Board and Marine 
Corps experts, and the editors of In- 
fantry Journal (now ARMY), I| was 
able to develop the 1938-41 Johnson 
rotary and horizontal feed systems 
which provided strip-clip and single- 
round side loading without opening 
the breech, plus detachable magazine 
in the machine-gun version. These fea- 
tures were perhaps advanced for their 
time. However, the ultimate goal is a 
feed system which once loaded shoots 
on and on. 

Combat firefight time required to 
reload probably varies from five to ten 
seconds. The conventional clip and 
box magazine must be removed from 
a belt-pouch. The empty should be 
returned to an empty pouch (or lost). 
The fresh “clip” must be inserted, bolt 
catch pressed or cocking handle (AR) 
pulled. The M1 block clip is fast be- 
cause no magazine detachment is re- 
quired. However, gadgets are required 
to eject the empty. The partial-re- 
plenish feature is lacking, but complete 
unloading for refill is optionally push- 
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buttoned. M1 clips are less conven- 
ient to refill manually than AR-type 
magazines M14-M15. 

The primary ammunition and Joad- 
ing goals are: 


(1) Built-in feed and maximum ca- 
pacity; 

(2) Part-empty refill; 

(3) Reduced weight of rounds; 

4) Minimum bulk; 

(5) Flat combat-range trajectory; 

(6) Low recoil; 

(7) High lethality and body-armor 


penetration. 


Achievement of all seven aims will 
require compromise. 

The fastest feed for fire fights is the 
feed you need not refill. A reasonable 
ultimate system would be a simple belt 
requiring no removal of the rounds for 
function. Such feed would be close- 
stacked, eliminating fickle feed springs 
through use of gun power actuation. 
Means for partial refill would be de- 
sirable though that solution may be 
less apparent. However, optional par- 
tial refill of a 20- to 40-round separated 
double column vertical magazine is 
quite possible, in my estimation. 


Ammunition 


Ammunition is essentially a func- 
tioning factor in any automatic firearm. 
The size and shape of the slug, its 
velocity and range are also subjects of 
recurring ballistic debate. 

The U. S. Army has used the con- 
ventional caliber .30 load for over half 
a century. Volley fire from rifles at 
1,000 to 2,000 yards was then con- 
sidered a factor for combat firearms, 
despite introduction before 1900 of the 
self-actuated machine gun. The 1906 
and current M2 bullets, 150-grain flat 
base, are certainly effective against per- 
sonnel at 2,000 yards, the 1926 to 1940 
.30 172-grain boattail bullet up to 4,- 
000 yards. But the trouble is that you 
can rarely see rifle targets much beyond 
500 to 600 yards, more often not be- 
yond 300 yards. 

In my opinion, there are two equally 
serious blunderings over bullets. One 
group insists no one can hit combat 
targets with shoulder arms at any 
range, the other pontificates over prone 
fire possibles, poking V-rings (12-inch) 
at nearly half a mile. 

Walk on any street, gaze from any 
window. Imagine standing or semi- 
prone battle-person silhouettes. You are 


shooting. You are fatigued, nervous, 
combat-jittery. Face it: your practical 
range is usually restricted to 150 to 
300 yards, using the most superior 
shoulder weapons. Even prone with 
bipod, 300 to 400 yards will be tough 
to tackle. 

Increased ammunition range capa- 
bility adds weight and recoil. Light 
bullets cannot compete with heavy 
bullets beyond 300 to 400 yards. Flat- 
ter trajectory means less error in com- 
bat-range elevation, but the higher ve- 
locity required also creates kick, cham- 
ber pressure, barrel erosion. 

Other factors of importance are wind 
drift and Hague Conventions wound 
ballistics. You can holocaust-bomb 
Hiroshima, but full-metal bullet jack- 
ets are still required for refined rifles. 
Excessive wind drift ruins rifle zero. 
Light bullets retain lethality over prob- 
able combat ranges. Helmet and body- 
armor penetration remains reasonable 
with reduced recoil and consequent 
higher hit probability. Somewhere 
along the line there must be com- 
promises. 


Calibers and containers 


In my opinion, the basic caliber .224 
to .244 general-purpose rifle would 
marry the semiautomatic rifle, the auto- 
rifle, and the machine gun. The belted 
feed would have three options: basic 
30-round container, 50- to 60-round as- 
sault machine gun detachable drum, 
and 100- to 200-round defense _posi- 
tion box. 

From all comparisons I have seen, 
ballistics similar to the new Winchester 
.243 (6mm) would be preferable, 80- 
grain bullet at 3,500 foot seconds. This 
load carries well in the wind and re- 
mains effective at any average maxi- 
mum combat range. 

This family would consist of the 
rifle, and the machine gun with heavier 
barrel, bipod, and a tripod if required. 
The rifle would weigh six to seven 
pounds, the machine gun with bipod 
nine to ten pounds, both including a 
combined compensator and flash re- 
ducer. 

These weapons would have strictly 
combat sights with larger rear peep- 
hole, tool-adjusted for combat zero, 
with mid- and long-range movements. 
A range-finder telescope would be is- 
sued for the squad’s sniper rifle. 

I believe the two families of arms 
I have discussed are technically feasible 
and tactically practical for Futurarmy 
firearms. 
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* modeta warfare, Weapons, tfoops,.and. supplics must 
be moved rapidly, regardless. of ‘the terfainor weather 
conditions. There is a. likelihood that the combat area of 
tomorrow may be in meageriy mapped regions. 
Gtoat-strideS-have-been thadéeby. the’ Army in developing 
many types Of vehicles f6r aeavelling over various terrain 
snow, sand, matshes; and=the like. But there is an addi- 
tional problem Which needed solution. This is summed up 
by the Corps of Engineers in 
Vehicular 


be difficult because 


its technical specifications 
navigation in unmapped areas has proven to 


until now no satisfactory means has 


existed for locating position. Arctic, sub-Arctic and desert 
II; 


areas are examples rally unmapped terrain where 


lack of landmarks, and 


onditions all contribute to 


freedom of vehicular 


the existence severe 


difficult navigation 


Farrell Bushing, Liaison Engineer with the Ford Instrument 
Co., Division of Sperry Rand, prepared this description of the 


terrain navigation computer at our request. 
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/ CALL IT TERRAGATION 


FarreleBushing 


This black box will give our Pentomic 
forces more mobility by telling Army drivers 
where theyrare and in which direction 


to.go'to get where they want to be 


Vehicular movements performed at night, even in mapped 
terrain, present navigational difhculties which parallel those 
experienced in unmapped terrain 

Vehicular movement under best conditions can only be 
considered satisfactory when all vehicles know their absolute 
position with respect to an established base and their relative 


position their 


I 
tion. Tactical control of a vehicular group requires the ability 


with respect to other elements in organiza- 


to move accurately in controlled patterns, rendezvous at 
selected points, and return to base with ease and certainty.” 

Working with the Engineer Research and Development 
Belvoir, Ford 
Company, a division of Sperry Rand Corporation, has céme 
omputer whieh 
enables a Umit 
his exact 


location on the map, how to reach a designated pcsitueay 


Laboratories at Fort Virginia, Instrumént 


up with a design for a vehicle navigation 
Army 


} 


tank 


seems to meet the requirements. It 


commander in a or other vehicle to know 
and how to return to any given base 

This computer draws heavily from the desigauandthe 
component development of air navigation equipment, de- 
veloped and built by the Ford Instrument CompanygA 
present position indicator and a dead-reckon#@g COussesaind 
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1, Where you are 
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3, How to return to base 
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2. How to reach a selected destination 
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distance computer solved problems in aerial navigation which 
were similar to the specifications ERDL set out for terrain 
navigation, so the present instrument has a background of 


proved feasibility, reliability and accuracy. 


Crank in the Coordinates 


Let us see how this little thirty-pound marvel works. Be 
fore leaving his rendezvous point or base, the commander 
flips the switch to SET-DEsT. and then turns the knob at the 
lower right-hand corner until the map coordinates of his 
destination show on the instrument. Then he flips over to 
SET-P.P. and cranks in the coordinates of his present posi- 
tion—whether they be an advanced base, a known enemy 
position or a critical terrain feature he wishes to reach. If 
the terrain to be covered is such that the tracks on his vehicle 
have an appreciable slippage, the known factor for slip 
for the known 
grid declination can be taken care of by setting the counter 


correction is set in. Automatic correction 
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at the top. Then the switch is thrown to OPERATE and every- 
thing is ready. The “navigator” is connected to the gyro 
compass the Corps of Engineers has developed for vehicles, 
and to the speedometer or odometer cable of the vehicle and 
thus gets the direction the vehicle is headed and the distance 
it is travelling. By means of components such as integrators, 
resolvers, electronic addition and subtraction circuitry, and 
others, the rectangular coordinates of the grid are translated 
into polar coordinates to indicate the course the vehicle is 
travelling and to compute the distance between it and the 
destination. 

The tank commander has before him an arrow pointing 
in the compass direction he is heading and another arrow 
pointing in the direction of his chosen destination. 

If he keeps both arrows together, he is headed for his 
destination by the shortest possible route. If some terrain 
feature forces him to detour, he merely swings around it 
and then gets back on course later by matching up his ar- 
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rows again. The computer has worked out his new course 
as he moved along his detour. 

Also, he has a constant reading of the distance to his 
destination, computed in a straight line from wherever he 
is. Whether he has poor visibility due to weather or dark- 
ness, or because he has chosen to move through an area 
giving him concealment (and restricting his forward ob- 
servation) he has continuous and automatic reading of dis- 
tance and direction to his destination and his present posi- 
tion in grid coordinates is constantly before him. 


Hq will know where you are 
Thus he can inform his headquarters where he is at any 
time. He can take advantage of the terrain for concealment, 
for ease of movement, or for maximum maneuverability with- 
out ever losing track of his whereabouts or the distance and 
direction of his destination. This computer offers several 
other advantages. Should the vehicle pass a known land- 
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mark, any accumulated errors due to slippage of the vehicle 
track or extremely hilly terrain, or odometer errors, can be 
taken out by resetting the present position. Should word 
come to change his destination, a mere turn of the destina- 
tion switch and knob will set the computer to answering 
this new ‘‘problem.” And if a return to base is desired, he 
merely sets the coordinates of the base as a destination and 
his course and distance “home’’ is presented to him. 

This Corps of Engineers terrain navigation computer 
(should we call it a “terragation” rather than ‘“‘naviga- 
tion” instrument?) will give Army mobility another great 
advance. No longer will tank commanders have to grope 
their way over wild terrain. Desert wastes or arctic bleak- 
ness will not be “trackless’” to convoys of Army vehicles. 
Tundras, steppes, and forests can be penetrated by armor, 
weapons and supply vehicles with the confidence that they 
know where they are going, how to get there and how to 
return. 
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irons in the Fire 


Project Farside 

Five Army Recruit rocket engines made by 
the Thiokol Chemical Corporation will form 
the first two stages of a rocket to be used in 
an attempt to free rockets from the high fric- 
tion of the lower atmosphere and preserve 
their power for outer space. Air Force Project 
Farside, scheduled for late September, will 
use a huge, 200-feet-in-diameter balloon, the 
largest ever launched, to carry the four-stage 
100,000 feet before 
Four Recruit engines will be in the 


rocket to an altitude of 
firing 
first stage for the critical take-off and one will 
constitute the second stage. It is expected that 
the rocket will attain an ultimate altitude of 


several thousand miles. 





Giant Project Farside balloon 


Drone Contracts 


The Army Signal Corps has awarded con 
tracts for research and development work on 
drone aircraft to the Fairchild Aircraft Corp 
and the Aircraft Division of the Rheem Man 
ufacturing Company. 

The Fairchild contract for $12 million is 
for high-speed drones 

The Rheem Co. contract of slightly more 
than $1.5 million is for the design and pro 
duction of a new combat surveillance drone 
The drone design, one of the first created 
specifically for this mission, will aim for low 
initial cost and inexpensive maintenance and 
will achieve reliability through the use of 
already developed and proven components. It 
will incorporate features permitting ease of 
operation and maintenance under combat con- 
ditions by relatively inexperienced personnel 
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Powerful Lightweight 


A new lightweight gas turbine engine, 
weighing approximately one-tenth as much as 
diesel or gas engines of comparable perform- 
ance, is now under development by the Corps 
of Engineers’ Research and Development Lab- 
oratories at Fort Belvoir. 

Produced in conjunction with the AiRe- 
search Manufacturing Company, the engine 
weighs only 326 pounds, is forty-four inches 
long, thirty-one inches wide, and twenty-nine 
inches high. Designed to meet the Army’s re- 
quirement for a prime mover in a lightweight 
high-speed, 400-cycle, 100-kilowatt engine- 
generator set, the new turbine will be capable 
of producing 286 horsepower at sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit and sea level conditions and 170 
horsepower under extreme environmental con- 
ditions 


Long Distance Dozer 


The Army Engineer Research and Devel- 
opment Laboratories at Fort Belvoir are test- 
ing a robot tractor that can be operated any- 
where within range of the radio by which it 
is being controlled. Believed to be the first 
application of remote control to a piece of 
construction equipment, the tractor may prove 
in radio- 
useful in 
various other tasks such as fighting large fuel 
storage fires. 


invaluable in construction work 


active and combat zones, and 


From a jeep or helicopter equipped with a 
standard military radio and a special control 
box, an operator can Start and stop the ma- 
chine, engage and disengage gears, move it in 


Operating a “‘robot”’ 
tractor with a jeep- 
borne __radio-control 


forward and reverse, manipulate the dozer 
blade up and down, and actuate the steering 
mechanism. Normal operations can be per- 
formed from distances of up to fifteen miles, 
the practical range of the radio, using the 
buttons on the control box. The installation 
of small television cameras may allow the 
remote operator the ability to run the ma- 
chine without the need of information re- 
layed by a visual observer. Early tests have 
been conducted with the control station within 
viewing distance but the tractor will be oper- 
ated from greater distances as the test schedule 
progresses. 

The prototype is a standard commercial Le 
Tourneau-Westinghouse “tournadozer” with 
a standard military radio receiving set sub- 
stituted for the operator's seat. 


Telephone Relays 


Philco Corporation’s Government and In 
dustrial Division has received a contract of 
approximately $10 million to build radio relay 
units and parts for the Army Signal Corps 
These FM multi-band units are used as con- 
necting stations for multi-channel field tele- 
phone circuits where the laying of telephone 
cable is not practicable, such as over water or 
rough terrain. Each unit has a range of thirty 
miles. The equipment is both portable and 
transportable, and is designed for long, hard 
service under all types of climatic conditions 
The major electronic components are housed 
in shock-mounted, rain-tight cases to withstand 
rough handling and the largest individual 
pieces of hundred 


equipment weigh one 


pounds or less. 














Signal Corps transmitter Diana 


Celestial Echoes 

Army Signal Corps engineers, using the 
giant Diana, 
bouncing radar signals off the moon which 


radar transmitter have been 
were successfully picked up by the Navy's 
Blossom Point, Md., Minitrack test station 
The tests were set up to perfect a technique 
for testing the operation of the Minitrack 
Earth Satellite tracking stations in the Western 
Hemisphere. The receiving equipment used at 
Blossom Point is the Mark II Minitrack de- 
signed by the Naval Research Laboratory for 


use by volunteer radio tracking stations 
throughout the world 
The Ultimate Barrier? 

Having broken the “sound barrier’’ and 
dealing already with the “heat barrier’ and 
the ‘range and endurance barriers,” aviation 


scientists are now turning their attention to 
the remaining barrier to future flight, the 
“human barrier."’ A team of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. scientists are conducting an experi- 
ment to test the aviators and 
crew members on extended flights such as 


endurance of 


those foreseen in the unlimited range of the 


potential nuclear-powered airplane—and pos- 
sible flights into outer space 
In order to learn the limits of human 


capacity for sustained flight under difficult and 
unusual conditions the tests will confine crews 
in a full-scale mock-up of a small flight sta- 
tion for five-day 
human _ behavior 


periods, while experts on 
investigate the effects of 
long confinement in a minimal space 


Flying Jeeps 

The Army's Transportation Research and 
Engineering Command has let three contracts 
totalling $1,702,000 for the construction and 
testing of flying counterparts of the famed and 
versatile World War II Jeep. The contracts 
were awarded the Aerophysics Development 
Corp. ($388,000), Chrysler Corp. ($661,- 
000), and Piasecki Helicopter Corp. ($653,- 
000). 

The projected new vehicle’s low silhouette 
and protected rotor blades will give it a de- 
cided advantage over ordinary helicopters, al- 
lowing it to hug the ground, to operate in all 
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kinds of weather, in streets, between buildings 
and among trees, its agility and small size 
permitting quick movement and easy conceal- 
ment and camouflage. 


Tiny Timer Tube 


A timer tube the size of a cigarette filter 
tip has been developed by Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Co. The new tube shows how long 
a radio or TV tube, or other electronic device 
has been operating and is expected to help 
prevent costly breakdowns of expensive and 
vital equipment. 

One inch long, three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter and weighing less than one-sixth 
of an ounce the timer tube runs on about the 
same amount of energy generated by a flea 
It is completely self-sealed and impervious to 
surrounding conditions, operating equally well 





HOT SPARKS 


The electronic control system of Nike 
antiaircraft batteries, Missile Master, will 
also control and coordinate the firing of 
the Hawk, the recently developed low- 
altitude air defense missile. 

The Army Ordnance Corps has award- 
ed contracts amounting to $6,783,424 to 
Willys Motors, Inc., for production of 
the existing model of the Mechanical 
Mule and for further work on an ad- 
vanced version. 

The Army's Corps of Engineers R&D 
Laboratories have developed a spark and 
flame arresting muffler to reduce fire haz- 
ards caused by engine exhaust of fork-lift 
trucks and other vehicles operating in con- 
gested and highly combustible areas. 

A new radiant heater, the Mobileray, 
for small coaches and travel trailers has 
been announced by the Carrier Corp. Mo- 
bileray is being produced in two models 
for floor or wall mounting and can oper- 
ate on natural or LP gas. 

In two years of Air Force use the more 
than 200 Fairchild C-123 assault-logistics 
transports have been involved in less than 
ten accidents. Three of these occurred dur- 
ing extremely hazardous DEW Line oper- 
ations. None of them involved fatalities 
and none were attributable to mechanical 
failure or faulty design. 

The Radio Corporation of America has 
realigned its Defense Electronic Products | 
organization to provide military custom- | 
ers with broader technical and market- | 

| 
| 


ing services for current and long-range 
needs in military electronics. 
More of the Army's tactical miliary tire | 
recapping program will be let on contract | 
to private industry. During Fiscal Year | 
1958 an estimated 60,000 tactical tires will | 
be recapped by civilian companies at a 
i 

' 


cost of approximately $1,000,000. The five 
recapping shops presently operated by the | 
Army will be retained with a minimum | 
workload, mainly for research and testing. 





in hot immersed in 


or cold 
liquid, and in any position. 


temperatures, 





Super-speed camera 


Fast Filming 


Photo-Sonics, Inc., has developed a new 
2,800-frame-per-second instrumentation cam- 
era intended primarily for research in missile 
and related rapid-motion projects in which 
photography is employed to analyze phenom- 
na of very short duration. The camera utilizes 
a rotating prism which allows continuous flow 
of film while compensating for image distor- 
tion and a rotating disc shutter providing ex- 
posure control with a high shutter efficiency. 
A removable film chamber has a capacity of 
500 feet 


Cool Man, Cool 


An aluminized suit which is lightweight 
and flexible enough to permit the wearer to 
work, yet will protect him from temperatures 
of more than 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit, has 
been introduced by Fyrepel Products, Inc. The 
suit is made of a glass fiber material with a 
microthin coating of aluminum which reflects 
95 percent of the radiant heat. 


No hotfoot for suit tester 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 


Aims and 
Objectives 


The Association of the U. S. Army shall be an organization wherein all who are in accord with its objectiy 
may join in the exchange of ideas and information on military matters, and in fostering, supporting, and adv 
cating the legitimate and proper role of the Army of the United States and of all its elements, branches, 
components and providing for and assuring the Nation's military security. 





Council of 
Trustees 





CHAIRMAN 
W. F. Rockwell 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


Milton G. Baker 
Lt. Gen. PaNG, Rid. 
Wayne, Pa 


Charles L. Bolte 
Gen. USA, Rid 
Washington, D. ¢ 


A. M. Gruenther John E. Hull 
Gen. USA, Rtd Gen. USA, Rid. 
Washington, D. ¢ Washington, D. C 


Omar N. Bradley 
Gene ral of the 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Don Belding 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Robert L. Biggers 
Detroit, Mich 


Lucius D. Clay 
Army Gen. USA, Rid 
New York, N. Y 


Harry McK. Roper David Sarnoff 
Maj. Gen. USA, Rtd Brie. Gen. USAR 
Washington, me. ¢ New York, N. Y 





PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT 
John Slezak M. B. Ridgway 
Mount Morris Gen. USA, Rtd 


Ill Pittsburgh, Pa 


SECRETARY ASST. SECRETARY 
Arthur Symons Robert F. Cocklin 
Col. USAR ( USAR 


VICE PRESIDENT EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
L. J. Sverdrup W. L. Weible 
Maj. Gen. USAR Lt. Gen. USA, Rid 

St. Louis, Mo 


TREASURER 
Anthony 


TREASURER ASST 
Arthur S. Welch N. }. 
Lt. NGUS 





Advisory Board 
of Directors 


Membership 


J. D. Atkinson, Washington, D. C.; William Bald- 
erston, Philadelphia, Pa.; Karl R. Bendetsen, Pasa- 
lena, Tex.; Richard S. Boutelle, Hagerstown, Md. 


Lt. — . H. Brooks, Concord, N. H.; Harry A. 
Bullis, Minneapolis ns Gen. J. E. Dahlquist, 
Washington "D C.; Gen. J. L. Devers, Alexandria, 
Va 


Donald Douglas, Jr., 
Gen. M. S. Eddy, 
guson, Detroit 
Angeles, Calif 


Santa Monica, Calif.; Lt. 
Columbus, Ga.; Malcolm P. Fer- 
Mich.; Leonard K. Firestone, Los 


Rep. Gerald Ford, Washington, D. C.; Rev. R. I. 
Gannon, S.J., New York, N. Y.; Maj. Gen. C. C. 
Haffner, Jr., Chicago, Ill.; Gen. T. T. Handy, Wash- 

ngton, D. C.; John A. Hannah, East Lansing, Mich. ; 
M aj. Gen. Jim Dan Hill, Superior, Wis. 


Lt. Gen. C. R. Huebner, New York, N. Y 


; Judge 
George Latimer, Washington, D. C.; 


Henry Cabot 





General Membership. General membership in the 
Association shall be open to any individual who has 
been honorably discharged or retired from the Armed 
Forces of the United States, to members of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States not on active duty, 
to members of the United States Army Reserve not 
on active duty, and to such persons as have held 
appointive office in the Department of the Army. 
Service Membership. Service membership in the 
Association shall be open to all active-duty members 
of the Army of the United States. 

Cadet Membership. Cadet membership in the Asso- 
ciation shall be open to the cadets of the United States 
Military Academy and to all current enrollees in 
Junior, Military Schools, and Senior Divisions of the 
Army ROTC Program, including those units pro- 


New York, N. Y.; John H. Lucas, Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall, Detroit 
Mich.; Frank McCarthy, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Rep 


Edward T. Miller, Washington, D. C. 


Chap. (Maj. Gen.) Luther D. Miller, Washing 
ton, D. C.; Lt. Gen. T. H. Middleton, Baton Rouge 
La.; David H. Morgan, Midland, Mich.; Frank C. 
Nash, Washington, D. C.; Maj. Gen. Kenneth D 
Nichols, Washington, D. C.; George Olmsted, Was! 
ington, D. ¢ 


Lodge, Jr., 


Frank Pace, Jr., New York, N. Y.; Mark E. Put- 
nam, Midland, Mich.; Ogden Reid, New York 
N. Y.; Dean Rusk, New York, N. Y.; Maj. Gen 
C. E. Saltzman, New York, N. Y. 


Rep. Robert Sikes, 
M. Spofford, New 


Washington, D. ¢ 
York, N. Y.; Rep. Olin E. 
Teague, Washington, D. C.; Sen. Edward J. Thye, 
Washington, D. C.; Brig. Gen. R. E. Wood, ¢ 
cago, Ill.; Ben H. Wooten, Dallas, Tex 


; Charles 


vided for by Section 55c of the National Defense Act 
as amended. 

Associate Membership. Associate membership shall 
be open to active-duty personnel of the other services 
to civilian employees of the Department of the Army 
not qualified for General Membership, and to any 
individual who supports the objectives of the Associa 
tion and who meets such requirements as may be 
promulgated in regulations passed by the Council « 
Trustees. 

Sustaining Membership. Sustaining membership shal! 
be open to such industrial, commercial, business. pro 
fessional, technical and veteran firms. corporations, 
organizations or societies that wish to support = 
aims and purposes of the Association, subject to specif 
approval by the Council of Trustees. 


+ 
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REPORT FROM YOUR AUSA CP 


Resolutions to be screened by the Resolutions Committee 
for consideration of the Council prior to the Annual Meet- 
ing must be received in National Headquarters in Washington 
by 28 September 1957 


In July the 24th Infantry Division sent 331 applications 
for membership in the Association. This splendid Division 
has been a continuous strong supporter. For the second straight 
year the Transportation Terminal Command (7278) at St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, announces that 100 per cent of its 
Regular and career Reserve officers are members of the Asso- 
ciation. This Polar post has been most active in its support 
of the Association, for which we express appreciation and 
thanks. Headquarters and Headquarters Battery, VII Corps 
Artillery, recently sent in 24 new memberships. Here is 
further evidence of the support we are getting from fine 
overseas units. The Special Activities Division of U. S. Army, 
Europe, has several hundred members, military and civilian, 
in the Association, and efforts are continuing to add more. 
In January 100 per cent of the officers had joined. This 


‘special activity’ is one we really appreciate 
I I 


We have received letters indicating that in some instances 
new memberships have been obtained by “high pressure’ 
salesmanship. Such memberships are not lasting—in fact, 
requests for cancellation have brought this whole subject to 
our attention. Members obtained by these methods are gen- 
erally the ones who complain the most—hence they become 
liabilities instead of assets. We want members who believe 
in the aims and objectives of the Association and not those 


who are coerced to join by over-enthusiastic supporters 


Suggestions that a newsletter or something similar be 
printed and distributed to all members have been received. 
This newsletter would contain more detailed information on 
what the Association is doing. Unfortunately we cannot bear 
the additional expense at this time. It now costs approximately 
four dollars per year to edit, publish and distribute twelve 
issues of ARMY to each member. This is a non-profit organi- 
zation—we don't want to raise the membership dues—we 
ha,2 to manage our pennies very carefully in order to give 
you the quality magazine we are now publishing—so we can’t 
initiate another publication now. However the matter is re- 
ceiving the serious consideration of the Council of Trustees. 


As all but our newest readers know, most of the articles 
in ARMY are written by members of the Army, active and 
inactive, and of all branches and components. This is natural 
because there is no other group as capable of writing on mili- 
tary subjects. We will, of course, continue to publish articles 
by persons who are not connected with the Army when 
they are of interest to our readers, but we will continue 
to rely largely on the contributions of our military readers, 
We invite your contribution—it will receive the full and 
careful consideration of the editorial staff. Obviously, we 
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can’t promise to publish everything we receive. However, the 
more material we receive the more selective we can be and 
hence a better magazine will result. We especially invite those 
who are qualified to write on Army topics which we have 
not covered recently. If you have an idea for an article but 
aren't sure whether we would be interested in it, drop us a 
line and we'll give you all the information and help we can. 
The editorial staff is presently in the process of compiling a 
small booklet containing information and advice for those 
of our readers who would like to contribute to ARMY. The 
booklet isn’t ready but we urge you not to wait for it. Write 
to us now if you would like to contribute. 


In common with all organizations such as AUSA, your 
national headquarters has a regular series of notices that are 
automatically mailed to a member whose membership is about 
to expire. Our membership-renewal procedure requires the 
first notice to be mailed 60 days before a membership is due 
to expire, and subsequent notices at thirty-day intervals there- 
after. When we receive the renewal of a member we adjust 
our records immediately so that he will receive no more 
notices. In some cases (especially from members serving over- 
seas), returned renewals and checks extending membership 
do not reach us before the next notice is mailed. This is caused 
by a combination of the time it takes to process outgoing 
notices and incoming returns and by the in-transit mail time. 
We hope you will understand and hence disregard any renewal 
notice you may receive within four or five weeks after you 
have sent in your renewal. You will know that we received 
your renewal when you receive your new membership card, 
which is normally mailed within ten days after receipt of your 
renewal. 


The same time lag exists in the “bill-me-later’’ applications 
for membership. If you receive another bill within two or 
three weeks after you have sent in your payment, please dis- 
regard it. In all instances please return your renewal notice 
or invoice with your payment. 


Of course, if you don’t receive your membership card or 
your check doesn’t clear your bank in a reasonable length of 
time, you should write us. But you'll be saving yourself and 
your national headquarters staff extra work if 
sufficient time before doing so. 


you'll allow 


Our congratulations to one of our Council of Trustees, 
Lt. Gen. Milton G. Baker, PaNG, Retired, who on 24 July 
1957 was presented the Meritorious Civilian Service Award 
by C. E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, for his “outstanding 
contribution to the Reserve Program during the period he 
served as Chairman of the Reserve Forces Policy Board, from 
September 1955 to September 1957.” 

WALTER L. WEIBLE 
Lt. Gen., USA, Retd. 
Executive Vice President 
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AUSA REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 


CHAPTERS 


ALBUQUERQUE CHAPTER 


Secretary: Lt. Col. James M. Keating, Rtd., P.O. Box 1689, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. President; Col. Benjamin T. Rogers, Rtd.; First 
Vice President: Col. Charles K. Dillingham, Rtd.; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: MSgt Vernon E. Kerr, USAR; Treasurer; Capt. Vance Mauney, 
USAR 

BROOKLYN CHAPTER 


Secretary: Miss Irene De Martini, Office of the CG, U. S. Army 
Transportation Terminal Command, Atlantic, Brooklyn 50, New 
York. President: Maj. Gen. Evan M. Houseman; First Vice President: 
Brig. Gen. A. M. Willing; Second Vice President: Dr. Leo A. 
Lieberman; Treasurer: Mr. Bernard Hershey. 


CALIFORNIA CENTRAL VALLEY CHAPTER 


Secretary: Mr. Kenneth F. Neill, Information Officer, Sharpe Gen- 
eral Depot, Lathrop, California. President: Brig. Gen. D. S$. McCon- 
naughy, USA-Rtd.; First Vice President: Colonel Robert S. Quick; 
Second Vice President: Col. Wyan Thiessen, USA-Rtd.; Treasurer: 
Mr. Carroll G. Grunsky 


COLUMBUS-PHENIX CITY-FORT BENNING CHAPTER 


Secretary: Col. S. S. Sogard, Adjutant General's Section, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. President: Mr. T. G. Reeves; First Vice President: Mr. 
J. W. Woodruff, Jr.; Second Vice President: Lt. Gen. Manton S 
Eddy, Rtd.; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Edward D. Fitzpatrick 


THE COOK COUNTY CHAPTER 


Secretary: Col. Jules V. Houghtaling, USAR-Rtd., Room 226, 666 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. President: Gen. Robert E. 
Wood, USA-Rtd.; First Vice President: Brig. Gen. Lawrence Whiting, 
USAR-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Brig. Gen. Otto Kerner, USAR- 


FORT BENNING. The USA Advanced Marksmanship Unit, training head- 
quarters for the Army's rifle and pistol teams, signed up all 30 of 
its officers as members of AUSA, the first unit assigned or attached to 
The School Brigade to rack up 100 per cent. Capt. Edward J. Gotthelf, 
il (left), AMU adjutant, shows unneeded membership applications 
after being congratulated by his CO, Lt. Col. E. R. Mason (right). In 
rear is membership thermometer on which weekly tally was scored 
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Rtd.; Third Vice President: Col. Walter L. Furbershaw, USAR-Rtd.; 
Fourth Vice President: Col. Joseph Triner; Treasurer: Lt. Col. O. C. 
Tyler, USAR; Asst. Secretary: Lt. Col. Herbert Moselle, USAR. 


DALLAS CHAPTER 


Secretary: Lt. Col. John L. Briggs, Southland Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas. President: Col. William B. Ruggles, USAR-Rtd.; First 
Vice President: Mr. Harold F. Volk; Second Vice President: Mr. 
N. J. DeSanders, Jr.; Treasurer: Mr. Lloyd S. Bowles 


DES MOINES CHAPTER 


Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Clyde Putnam, USAR, 720 Des Moines 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. President: Col. Harold E. Pride; First Vice 
President: Lt. Col. Willard Hayne; Second Vice President: Lt. Col 
William Leachman. 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


Secretary: Mr. Harold J. Miller, Hq Ord Tank-Automotive Com- 
mand, 1501 Beard, Detroit 9, Michigan. President: Maj. Gen. Gordon 
A. MacDonald, NGUS; First Vice President: Col. T. S. Cawthorne, 
USAR; Second Vice President: Mr. Clifford O. May; Treasurer: Col. 
Robert Bruce 


DIX CHAPTER 


Secretary: MSgt. J. Holland, Hq U.S. Army Training Center, 
Infantry, Fort Dix, New Jersey; President: Col. G. C. Jones; First 
Vice President: Col. R. W. Reed; Second Vice President: MSgt J. 
J. Corcoran; Treasurer: Capt. W. J. Jenkins. 

Geographic area: Fort Dix, New Jersey 


EAST BAY CHAPTER 


Secretary: Col. Earl W. Huntting, USAR, Room 602, 2030 
Franklin Street, Oakland 12, California. President: Mr. Edwin 
Meese, Jr.; First Vice President: Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, USA- 
Rtd.; Second Vice President: Major Paul Reed; Treasurer: Lt. Col. 
John A. Dutro, USAR. 

Col. Robert F. Cocklin, Assistant Secretary of the national As- 
sociation and Advertising and Promotion Director of ARMY reported 
on AUSA activities at meeting held 12 July. President Meese 
appointed Public Affairs Committee with Maj. Gen. William F 
Dean as Chairman, and including Mr. Arthur C. Ames and Col. 
Bernard J. Kitt 


EL PASO CHAPTER 


Secretary: Mr. C. William Wakefield, P.O. Box 193, El Paso, 
Tex. President: Dr. Hervey W. Dietrich; First Vice President: Mr. 
Richard W. MacCarthy; Second Vice President: Mr. L. T. Vice; 


Treasurer: Mr. George E. Rawson 


FORT DEVONS CHAPTER 


Secretary: Capt. R. S. Moriarty, 4th RCT, Fort Devens, Mass. 
President: Col. Fred L. Walker; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Robert 
C. Harris; Second Vice President: Maj. Glenn N. Mayo; Treasurer: 
Major Margot Reis. 

FORT HOOD CHAPTER 


Secretary: MSgt Maurice N. Madison, G4 Section, Bldg. 2225, 
Fort Hood, Tex. President: Brig. Gen. Roland H. del Mar; First 
Vice President: Col. W. G. Merriam; Second Vice President: Col. 
J. F. Delaney, Jr.; Treasurer: Capt. M. M. Gentry. 

Charter meeting held 12 July 1957. Among those attending dinner 
meeting were 30 civilian members from nearby communities, 60 from 
Killeen Base, 29 representatives of educational institutions whose 
cadets were in training at Fort Hood, four AUSA ROTC Company 
Captains, General Phinney and General Ives of the 36th Division, 
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and DACs and military personnel from Fort Hood. Dr. Evan A 
Reiff, President of Hardin-Simmons University, responded to the 
introduction of the honored guests. General del Mar, President of 
the Chapter, presented the charter to Maj. Gen. W. N. Gillmore 
Post Commander 

Brig. Gen. Bogardus S. Cairns, Chief, Army Aviation Center, Fort 
Rucker, spoke on the history and future of Army Aviation 


FORT LEONARD WOOD CHAPTER 


Secretary: Lt. Col. George A. Rigely, Building 401, Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo. President: Maj. Gen. William C. Baker, Jr.; First Vice 
President: Mr. Dru Pippin; Second Vice President: Col. George A 
Meidling; Treasurer: Lt. John W. Shannon; Asst. Secy-Treas: MSgt 
Charles B. Ing 


FORT RILEY-CENTRAL KANSAS CHAPTER 


Recording Secretary: MSgt. George E. Bales, Room 114, Patton 
Hall, Fort Riley, Kansas. President: Mr. John D. Montgomery; First 
Vice President: Mr. Ralph Wareham; Second Vice President: Mr. 
Charles S. Arthur; Executive Secretary: Mr. Blair D. Adam: Trea 
urer: Mr. Ed J. Rolfs, Jr 


FORT SHERIDAN CHAPTER 


Secretary: MSgt James L. Norris, Fort Sheridan, Ill. President: Lt 
Col. Warren J. King: First Vice President: Maj. Dale E. Williams: 
Second Vice President: Mr. Donald Y. McKay; Treasurer: Major 
I M. Henry, WAC 


FRANKFORD ARSENAL CHAPTER 
Secretary: Mr. Reuben Levine, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia 37, 
Pa. President: Dr. William J. Kroeger; First Vice President: Mr 
Harry F. Devlin; Second Vice President: Mr. George S. VanDyke 
Ir.; Treasurer: Mr. Kenneth E. Yocum 


GARRY OWEN CHAPTER 


Secretary: Major Harry W. Rollins, Hq 7th Cavalry Regt., APO 
201, San Francisco, Calitornia. President: Lt. Col. William T. Rogers 
First Vice Presid Major Bruce S. Eldridge; Second Vice President: 
Capt. James T. Ceka; Treasurer; 1st Lt. Ronald R. Berkey 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING CHAPTER 
Harland | 


Governors 


Treasurer: Lt. Col Dodge, c/o Comptroller Section, 
Hg First U. S. Army Island, New York. President: Col 
Sidney G. Brown, Jr.; First Vice President: Col. Harry ( 
Second Vice President: MSgt John A. Butler; Secretary: Major George 
I. Stoeckert; Legal Officer: 1st Lieutenant Sheldon Cohen 


Keeney; 


HAWAII! CHAPTER 


Secretary: Major Charles D. Flinn, Hq. U. S. Army Pacific, APO 
958, San Francisco, California. President: Lt. Gen. Henry S. Aurand, 
USA-Rtd.; First J President: Brig. Gen. Kendall J. Fielder, USA 
Rtd.; Second Vice President: Maj. Gen. Fred W. Makinney, NGUS 
Third Vice President: Col. Percy H. Johnston, USAR; Treasurer 
Capt. Kenneth Y. H. Ahana 


HEADQUARTERS SEVENTH U. S. ARMY CHAPTER 


President: Major Gen. John C. Oakes, Hq Seventh U. S. Army, 
APO 46, New York, N. Y.; Honorary President: Lt. Gen. Bruce C€ 
Clarke; First Vice President: Col. Robert H. Cole; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Lt. Col. William O Quirey; 
Gandy, Jr.; Treasure) 


Secretary: Major Thomas A 
Major Andrew C. Anderson 


HEIDELBERG CHAPTER 


Secretary: Capt. A. | 
York, New York. Presiden 
President: Col. K. } 
Otto; Treasures 


Shoaff, Hq USAREUR, APO 403, New 
Major Gen. G. E. Martin; First Vice 
Adamson; Second Vice President: Col. S. E 
Major W. H. Brandenburg 
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NEW ORLEANS. The Hon. de Lesseps Morrison (Brig. Gen., USAR), 
Mayor of New Orleans, signs the proclamation declaring 23-29 June 
AUSA Week in his city. Maj. Gen. N. H. Vissering, CG, USA Transpor- 
tation Terminal Command, Gulf, looks on. The Mayor called upon the 


citizens of New Orleans to join him in expression of faith, support and 
good wishes for the New Orleans Chapter of AUSA. 


HENRY LEAVENWORTH CHAPTER 


Secretary: Maj. John H. Cushman, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. Presi 
dent: Lt. Col. Harold A. Purdy, USAR; First Vice President: Mr. John 
W. Breidenthal; Second Vice President: Col John H. Hay; Treasurer 
Mr. George H. Ryan 

INDIANA CHAPTER 


Treasurer: Major Alfred F. Ahner, Room 212 State House, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. President: Brig. Gen. Wendell C. Phillippi, NGUS; 
First Vice President: Col. John C. Carvey; Second Vice President 
Brig. Gen. John W. McConnell; Secretary: Col. Harsel Harris 


KELLY BARRACKS CHAPTER 
Secretary: Lt. Col. Henry T. Agee, Hq VII Corps, APO 107 
New York, N. Y. Honorary President: Lt. Gen. John F. Uncles; 
President: Brig. Gen. Charles E. Beauchamp; First Vice President: 
Col. William B. Kunzig; Second Vice President: Col. Edson D 
Raff; Treasurer: CWO-2 Alfred J. Buza 


KENTUCKIANA CHAPTER 


Secretary: Capt. Clarence W. Pratt, General Delivery, Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. President: Col. George M. Chescheir, Rtd.; First Vice 
President: Maj. Gen. Paul A. Disney; Second Vice President: Lt 
Col. Julio Chiaramonte; Treasurer: Capt. Wilbur T. Whitehead; Asst 
Secretary: MSgt Robert J. McDonald. 


LAWTON-FORT SILL CHAPTER 


Secretary: Maj. Rawlins M. Morris, P.O. Box 84, Lawton, Okla. 
President: Mr. George Page; First Vice President: Mr. Milton Wor- 
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ley; Second Vice President: Mr. Floyd Zook; Treasurer: Brig. Gen. 
John F. Bird, Rtd. 


McCOY-RED CLOUD CHAPTER 


Secretary: Mr. Robert Ninnenman, Tomah, Wisc.; President: Mr. 
Frederic D. Rahr; First Vice President: Mr. Don Harris; Second 
Vice President: Mr. John Kaehler; Treasurer: Mr. Stuart Latimer. 

Geographic area: Counties of Jackson, La Crosse, Monroe, Juneau, 
and Vernon in Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE CHAPTER 


Secretary: Mr. George Comte, c/o The Wisconsin Military Dis- 
trict, Federal Post Office Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. President: 
Brig. Gen. Don E. Carleton; First Vice President: Mr. G. M. Taylor; 
Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Roth S. Schleck; Treasurer: Maj. 
Frank X. Mages 

MONTEREY COUNTY CHAPTER 

Secretary: Mr. Richard Bennett, Pebble Beach, California. Presi- 
dent: Col. Allen Griffin, AUS-Rtd.; First Vice President: Mr. Joseph 
Juri; Second Vice President: Maj. Gen. Robert B. McClure, Rtd.; 
Treasurer: Col. Frank A. Heywood, Rtd. 


MOTHER LODE CHAPTER 


Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. William L. Shaw, NGUS, 3701 Col 
lege Ave., Sacramento, Calif. President: Brig. Gen. A. M. Shearer, 
Rtd.; First Vice President: Mr. E. A. Combatalade; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. George E. Holt 


NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER 
Secretary: Maj. Louis Robillia, Jr., 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


USAR, 4400 Dauphine St., 
President: Mr. Wallace M. Davis; First 
Vice President: Col. Donald E. MacDonald, USAR-Rtd.; Second Vice 
President: Brig. Gen. Robert V. Maraist, USA-Rtd.; Third Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. Jonas C. Sporl; Treasurer: Mr. Newton D. McLean. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President: Lt. Colonel Charles I. Katz, USAR, 250 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. First Vice President: Col. Arthur 
D. Hirt, USAR; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Pelham St. George 
Bissell, III, USAR; Secretary: Major Emilie L. Berkley, USAR; Treas 
urer: Lt. Col. Lloyd W. Stearns, USAR 


PIKES PEAK CHAPTER 


Secretary: Lt. Col 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Frank A. Golbey, USA-Rtd., P.O. Box 2442, 
President: Lt. Col. J. D. Ackerman, 
USAR; Executive Vice President: Major Gen. William H. Gill, 
USA-Rtd.; Vice President for Membership: Mr. George S$. Winters; 
Vice President for Programs: Mt 
Major H. C. Fleming, Jr., USAR 


Samuel T. Jones, Jr.; Treasurer: 


POLK CHAPTER 


Secretary: Lt. Col. John W. Rodgers, Fort Polk, La. President: 
Mr. F. E First Vice President: Mr. P. Hoyt Hays; Sec- 
ond Vice President: Mr. Albert J. Carter; Treasurer: Mr. J. R. Monk, 
Jr. 


Hernandez ; 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY CHAPTER 


Secretary: MSgt Claire Hunt, 16th Armor Group, Camp Irwin, 
Calif.; President: Mr. George W. Savage; First Vice President: Mr. 
Victor J. Smith; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Christian E. Petersen, 
AUS-Rtd.; Treasurer: SFC Gerald Morgan 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 


Secretary: Col. C. C. W. Allan, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Hq Sixth U.S. Army, Presidio of San Francisco, California. President: 
Mr. Frederick M. Fisk; First Vice President: Lt. Gen. Claude B 
Ferenbaugh, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Mr. William M. 
McNabb; Treasurer: Mr. Albert Leslie 
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SEATTLE CHAPTER 


Chairman pro tem: Mr. Joseph A. Sweeney, 917 Arctic Bldg.. 
Seattle 4, Washington; Secretary pro tem: Col. Hal Randall. 


SOUTHEASTERN NEW MEXICO CHAPTER 


Secretary: PFC William I. Anderson, Office of the Unit Advisor 
(USAR), Municipal Airport Building, Roswell, New Mexico. Presi 
dent: Lt. Col. Thomas B. Stapp, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. Col 
James B. Stapp; Second Vice President: 1st Lt. Burl J. Wilkerson; 
Treasurer: Capt Maurice P. Hinman. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER NO. 1 



















Secretary: Lt. Col. John A. Spencer, Fort Lewis Exchange, Fort 
Lewis, Washington. President: Col. James Stack, USA-Rtd.; First 
Vice President: Mr. Harry L. Minor; Second Vice President: Mr. Fred 
Osmers; Treasurer: Mr. Carl Phillips. 

Meeting 16 June, at Fort Lewis Officers Club, began with buffet 
and entertainment by soldiers of Fort Lewis Special Service Enter 
tainment Division. Colonel Gerhardt, CO, 31st AAA Brigade, invited 
chapter members to visit Nike sites in area during last two weeks of 
July. Chapter presented General Young, CG, Sixth U.S. Army, cuff 
links and tie clasp with three-star insignia. Mr. Frank Baker, pub 
lisher of Tacoma News Tribune, honored guest at this meeting 
Committees appointed include Membership, Program, Public Re 
lations, Resolution and Legislature, Doctrine and Policy, West Point, 
and Armed Forces. 

Chapter publishes mimeographed Information Bulletin to keep 
members informed of meetings, projects, and invitations to civic and 
military functions. 


WOLTERS CHAPTER 


Corresponding Secretary: Capt. John J. Peterson, Office of the 
Provost Marshal, Camp Wolters, Tex. President: Mr. Fred Brown; 
First Vice President: Mr. Harry Hopkins; Second Vice President 
Mr. Orval W. Shore; Third Vice President: Col. John L. Inskeep; 
Recording Secretary: Mr. Malcolm Maupin; Treasurer: Mr. I. R 
Preston 


ROTC COMPANIES 


CANISIUS COLLEGE COMPANY 


Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 
Captain: Cadet Daniel T. Kirst; First Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas R 
Block; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Joseph S. DePaolo; First Sergeant 
Cadet Daniel W. Sullivan 


CITADEL COMPANY 

The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 
Captain: Cadet Edwin C. King; First Lieutenant: Cadet Terry D 
Cordell; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Charles M. Watson, Jr.; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Jimmie E. Jones, Jr 


CLARKSON COMPANY 


Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, New York 
Captain: Cadet Donald Broadhurst; First Lieutenant: Cadet Robert 
F. Koenig; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Charles Fish; First Sergeant 
Cadet Sigmund Mierzwa. 


DAKOTA COMPANY 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D. 
Captain: Cadet Arnold Ellingson; First Lieutenant: Cadet Neal R. 
Bjornson; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Melvin G. Werth; Social Chatr- 
man: Cadet Curtis L. Stromstad; First Sergeant: Cadet W. Dale Ruff. 
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DICKINSON COLLEGE COMPANY 


Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa 

Captain: Cadet Wilbur M. Otto; First Lieutenant: Cadet Fred 
Conrad; Second Lieutenant: Cadet William Rogers; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Dick Schafer; PIO Sergeant: Cadet William Black. 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY COMPANY 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Captain: Cadet James King; First Lieutenant: Cadet John Vensel; 
Second Lieutenant; Cadet John Sullivan; First Sergeant: Cadet Alfred 
Eisenacher 

EDMUND R. WALKER COMPANY 


University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

Captain: Cadet Francis E. Dion, Jr.; First Lieutenant: Cadet Liudas 
Bajorinas; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Howard M. Belinsky; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Edward H. Soderberg 


ILLIN| COMPANY 


University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois 

Captain: Cadet Armand Ferrini; First Lieutenant: Cadet Kenneth 
Weber; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Charles W. Thompson; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Ray L. Allison 


JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY COMPANY 


John Carroll University, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Captain: Cadet Thomas Halloran; First Lieutenant: Cadet Ronald 
Brill; Second Lieutenant: Cadet George Pfeiffer; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Jerry Porter. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, La. 

Captain: Cadet Freddy M. Keegan; First Lieutenant: Cadet Bobby 
K. Bush; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Fred C. Dent; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Charles A. Travis 


LOYOLA COLLEGE COMPANY 


Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Md. 
Captain: Cadet T. McHugh; First Lieutenant: Cadet K. Lee; Sec- 
ond Lieutenant: Cadet J. Murphy; First Sergeant: Cadet L. Romeo 


MOCCASIN COMPANY 


University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Captain: Cadet John Doyle; First Lieutenant: Cadet Hoyt Jenkins; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Lawrence Putnam; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Thomas Murphy. 


THE MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY ARMY ROTC COMPANY 
Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 
Captain: Cadet Ronald W. Lundquist; First Lieutenant: Cadet 


Donald E. Ochs: Second Lieutenant: Cadet William P. Erhard; Frrst 
Sergeant; Cadet Otto A. Bessey. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS COMPANY 


New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Captain: Cadet Anthony Lauria, Jr.; First Lieutenant: Cadet Roland 
Stickle; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Michael Katos; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Frank Stein 





ROTC MEDAL AWARDS 


AUSA ROTC Medals have been awarded to the following cadets 
through 31 July 1957 

Cadet Col. Joseph W. McDaniel 

. Cadet Maj. Robert V. Hubbard 

Montana State College . ... Cadet Lt. Col. Gerald E. Pelz 

Stanford University ... . Senior Cadet Robert Emory Hurley 

Stanford University .... Junior Cadet Charles A. Bonniwell, III 


Bowdoin College 
Colorado State University 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY 


The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 

Captain: Cadet George L. Beal; First Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas 
G. Hart; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Keith F. Vansant; First Sergeant 
Cadet Frank H. Morris. 


ROBERT E. SYLVEST COMPANY 


Northwestern State College of Louisiana, Natchitoches, La. 

Captain: Cadet Robert F. Kelley; First Lieutenant: Cadet Gerard 
Schorr; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Donald G. Walker; First Sergeant: 
Cadet George C. Davis. 


ST. NORBERT COLLEGE COMPANY 


St. Norbert College, West de Pere, Wisconsin 

Captain: Cadet John T. Wilting; First Lieutenant: Cadet Raphael 
J. Hallada; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Robert E. Jossart; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet James J. Reilley. 

Meeting 29 May discussed plans and laid groundwork for 1957-58 
programs. Major Cutrona, Company Advisor, spoke on supply re- 
sponsibility as it applies to the newly-commissioned officer and the 
cadet at summer camp. 


SIENA ROTC COMPANY 


St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, New York 

Captain: Cadet Paul R. Riley, Jr., First Lieutenant: Cadet John W. 
Stahlman; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Louis R. La Gasse; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet J. Vincent Chesterfield 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY COMPANY 


Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 9, Texas 

Captain: Cadet Larry Lands; First Lieutenant: Cadet Frank Hyde; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Kenneth Howard; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Jimmy Lindsey; Sergeants: Cadets Ronnie Coleman, George Depee 
Joe Dulle and Robert Fleming. 


TEXAS TECH COMPANY 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT CAVALIER COMPANY 


University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan 

Captain: Cadet Daniel Potter; First Lieutenant: Cadet James 
Murphy; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ronald Felice; First Sergeant 
Cadet Michael J. Wells. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO COMPANY 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Captain: Cadet Curtis E. Anderson, Jr.; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Warren G. Hawley; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Gary G. Sturman; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Larry P. McDonald. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS COMPANY 


University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 

Captain: Cadet Donald Raynsford; First Lieutenant: Cadet Charles 
C. Mason; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Don K. Meier; First Sergeant 
Cadet Mark S. Smith. 


VALLEY FORGE COMPANY 


Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa. 

Captain: Cadet Arthur C. Keogh; First Lieutenant: Cadet John H 
Clark; Second Lieutenant: Cadet F. Arthur Rogers; First Sergeant: 
Cadet J. Robert Lance. 


WEST TEXAS STATE COMPANY 


West Texas State College, Canyon, Tex. 
Captain: Cadet John C. Middleton; First Lieutenant: Cadet Wil- 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Tex. 
liam G. Plummer; Second Lieutenant: Cadet James G. Coleman; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Gene E. Glazener. 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


From 20 Tons to 20 Million 


THE EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
Edited by Samuel Glasstone 
Government Printing Office, 1957 
557 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.00 (paper) 


Reviewed by 

Cor. Georce C. Remnnarpt, USA, Re 
tired, co-author with Col. W. R. Kint- 
ner of Atomic Weapons in Land Com- 
bat, and now on the staff of The 
RAND Corporation. 


Deceptively similar in external appear- 
ance and format to its seven-year-old pro- 
fessional forebear, this new unclassified 
official “progress report reflects the leaps 
and-bounds advance in nuclear science. 
“Atomic” has become “Nuclear” in the 
title because that “correctly describes” 
both “atomic weapons in which the en- 
ergy arises from fission and hydrogen 
or thermonuclear) weapons involving 
fusion.” 

Chapter titles, and even many sub 
heads will be familiar to readers of the 
1950 edition. Only Chapter X, “World- 
Wide Fallout and Long-Term Residual 
Radiation (“Decontamination” in the 
earlier work), is unrecognizably altered; 
“underwater and underground bursts” 
have become “surface and subsurface 
bursts”; and the last chapter is “Protective 
Measures” instead of “Protection of Per- 
sonnel.” 

Despite the omission of the five ap- 
pendixes, some 120 more pages help the 
new volume serve lay readers much bet 
ter than the old one. Nine chapters are in 
two parts: “first a general treatment in 
a less technical manner” and then a sec 
tion which “contains the more technical 
aspects.” As the preface assures, “no loss 
of continuity results from the omission 
by the reader 
sections.” 


of these more technical 


Yet, fundamental to the world-shaking 
technological changes during the interval 
between these two governmental scienti 
fic reports, is the difference in the basic 
data described. 
explains that “effects information herein 


This edition’s foreword 


is calculated for yields up to 20 megatons; 
scaling laws for hypothetically extending 
the calculations beyond this limit are 
giver” Citalics supplied). This compares 
with the old edition’s “no-ninal bomb, 
equivalent to 20,000 tons (20 KT) of 
INT” although an occasional graph did 
“extrapolate” to a daring maximum of 
200 KT. 

Thus, the new edition describes test 
results from explosive power three full 
orders of magnitude greater than did the 
old, which in its turn discussed weapons 
of about a thousand times the energy of 
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the mightiest iron bomb that preceded it. 
From 20 tons to as many millions of tons 
in a decade, contrasting with the centu- 
ries required to deliver a World War II 
blockbuster, suggests the apocalyptical 
impact of The Effects of Nuclear Weap 
ons. For a single book (readily compre- 
hended, except for certain “more technical 
aspects”) to undertake to describe such 
awful phenomena, explains its august par- 
entage (Department of Defense plus 
Atomic Energy Commission ) no less than 
its vital reader interest. 

The sheer bulk of data superbly 
briefed and extensively supported by 
simple graphs and nomograms presents 
for the first time, unclassified information 
essential to public education in the omi 
nous and hitherto vaguely debated facts 
of our nuclear age. A few examples should 
whet the appetite for the full meal. 

Strontium-90 effects Clong- or short 
term) will not be detectable from nuclear 
tests continued “at about the same rate 
as in the past.” 

“The degree of internal hazard due to 
fallout is small,” according to actual check 
of exposed Marshall Islanders in March 
1954. This confirms medical theories 
which to date have been unable to scotch 
excessive alarm over radioactive contami 
nation of food and water or fear of the 
even smaller risk—injury by dust in 
halation. 

Design specifications are represented 
by a drawing of a modest-sized shelter 
actually tested to withstand peak over 
pressures of 100 pounds per square inch, 
: useful sortie into practical application of 
scientific data. As for evacuation, “this 
book is of value only as an aid to deter 
mining what might constitute a safe dis 
tance for evacuees, bearing in mind that 
the effect of fallout enormously compli 
cates the problem by producing a hazard 
far beyond the zone of direct damage.” 

Fallout 
such as the easier task of shielding against 
it (compared to initial radiation). Each 
3.3 inches of earth or 2.2 inches of con 
crete cuts residual radiation by half, al 
though equivalent protection against ini 
tial gamma rays calls for 7.5 inches of 
earth or 6 inches of concrete. “High or 
moderately high air bursts,” even in the 
megaton range, reduce “residual nuclear 
radiation” (the source of fallout) to “mi- 
nor consequences on the ground.” Hence, 
clarification of discussions about employ 
ing nuclear weapons in air defense above 
the heads of friendly populations. 

Previous conjecture regarding the ef 
fects of nuclear weapons upon forests, 
among many other items, is replaced by 
tables showing that megaton bursts will 
transform them into debris for distances 
of five to fifteen miles from ground zero. 


receives extensive coverage, 


The once highly touted “radiological 
warfare” threats are shown to be myths; 
but large-yield weapons exploded on or 
under the ground produce through their 
fallout many of the effects once claimed 
for radwar. The intensity, duration and 
extent of fallout under varying conditions 
can be figured from tables and graphs 
along with novel bits of advice that the 
“infinity dose computed from one minute 
after detonation” is always 11.3 times the 
H plus 1 dose rate (in roentgens); that 
77 per cent of the total radiation occurs 
in the first twenty-four hours with only 
3 per cent additional in the second day. 
Ten percent of the “infinity dose” can 
still be accumulated in a radioactive area 
entered after 83 days. 

Biological effects of acute doses of radi 
ation are spelled out in detail. The sick 
ness range is graphed between 100 and 
300 r with fatalities appearing around 
200 r and approaching 100 per cent 
around 600. Chronic doses, associated 
with exposures to fallout, are handled 
vaguely. Mildly encouraging is the as 
surance that the human body has the 
capacity to recover, at least partially, from 
“moderate chronic doses.” (As a possible 
measure of “moderate,” exposures of 25 
to 100 r will produce only “mild and 
somewhat indefinite symptoms, exposed 
individuals should be able to proceed 
with their usual duties.” Limits pre- 
vailing in industry, .3 r per week or 15 
r per year, “are felt to include a factor of 
safety.” No stand is taken on the con- 
tentious question of maximum permis 
sible “infinity dose” which has elsewhere 
been suggested as 1,000 r (compared to 
industry’s 300 for 20 years 


The reviewer presumes that his ad 
vance copy is not the official last word, in 
view of errors noted even in a first read 
ing. A reprinted page in the wholly new 
fallout chapter is pasted over one it r 
places; an obvious misprint occurs in fi 
gure 3.97 (0.4 instead of 4.0); Table 
9.35 and Figure 9.36 appear to contradict 
each other when determining shielding 
values of materials. Also, in Chapter IX 
“the very large amount of over a million 
pounds of plutonium” is set as a possible 
worldwide hazard. This, coupled with the 
earlier statement that one pound can pro- 
duce 9 KT through “complete fission,” 
suggests no more than 9,000 MT (much 
less if the efhciency of the fission were 
known ) would involve the million pounds 
of plutonium. Such a hazard level is much 
lower than the range of SR-90 pollution 
levels confusingly termed much more dan 
gerous. This may be explained by the fact 
that plutonium comprises a smaller part 
of the more advanced nuclear weapons 
and hence would not appear in large 
amounts. Doubtless the popular edition 
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will have eliminated proofreading slips 
which might weaken public confidence in 
this urgently needed, long-awaited report 
from our Government. 


Of, By and For the People 


THE CITIZEN ARMY: Key to Defense 
Atomic Age 
By Frederick M. Stern 
St. Martin's Press, 1957 
356 pages; Bibliography; $6.00 


in the 


Reviewed by 

Tue Honorasie Hucu M. Minton, I, 
who is Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(MP&RP), and a Major General in the 
U. S. Army Reserve. 


In The Citizen Frederick Stern 
presents a strong argument for Universal 
Military Training as being the key to de- 


Army 


fense in the atomic age. Being extremely 
well documented, it provides a depth of 
discussion on the procedures for raising 
historical back- 
ground of the military manpower prob 
lems of many nations, the methods by 


armies. It considers the 


which these governments created an army 
and the results achieved in relation to time 
and resources expended, with the main 
emph SIS Of comparison being placed on 
“the cadre-conscript army” 
to what the 
army.” 


as opposed 
1uthor terms a “citizen 

For all who desire a detailed analysis in 
the various methods of conscription, Stern 
presents fully substantiated and in great 
detail the efforts, past and present, to pro 
vide sufficient trained manpower to im- 
plement the policies of nations. Based 
upon this analysis of the past, the author 
predicts future courses of action for the 
United States and other democracies 

In his summary of the problem, the 
author states: “The United States would 
seem to have a good chance of avoiding a 
world war fought with nuclear weapons 
itself into 
a situation in which it had no choice but 
to hurl the first atomic or hydrogen bomb 


unless it should maneuver 


at its enemies.” 

Based upon this premise, he then draws 
a detailed comparison between the cadre 
conscript versus the citizen army and in 
doing so presents to the military student 
the multi-faceted problem complete in 
every detail. In discussing the types of 
war which might be fought in the atomic 
era, Stern makes a strong case for large 
ground forces and an even stronger ap 
peal for the development of large, trained 
reserve torces 
Lieutenant General 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective 


The foreword by 


Service, presents the best summarization 
of the publication 

“The material concerning the creation 
of Ready Reserve forces in this book is 
too valuable to be ignored by the people 
of the United States or other nations that 
want to their freedom. Now 
more than ever the armed forces need 
large and effective Ready Reserves if they 
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preserve 


Selected Check List 
of the Month’s Books 


This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month 

preceding our deadline is to give our readers who like to follow current 

literature a monthly check list of the most important, useful and potential- 

ly popular books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 

or subsequent issues. Any of these titles may be purchased through the 

Combat Forces Book Service. See page 80 for order coupon and a com- 
plete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 
WORLD WAR JI. Edited by Charles A 
Fenton. The Viking Press, 1957. 428 
Pages; $5.95. Twenty short stories about 
World War II, including selections from 
Stephen Vincent Benét, William Faulkner 
James Jones, Thomas Heggen, James A 
Michener, Wallace Stegner, and Norman 
Mailer, among others. The editor who 
made the selections is a Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of English at Yale, former RCAF 
tail-gunner. A literary, rather than a popu 
lar, selection. 


COMBAT BENEATH THE SEA. By 
Major Willy-Charles Brou. Thomas Y 
Crowell Company, 1957. 240 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $3.95. A wide, short, somewhat 
superficial survey of frogman activities in 
World War II, but exciting reading for 
the layman 


COME WITH ME TO MACEDONIA. 
By Leonard Droban. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 
1957. 344 Pages; $3.95. Extremely funny 
if you believe all Civil Service people 
except the exceptions are spineless and 
stupid, and all military officers are unscru 
pulous and stupid. We hope the publisher 
makes money on this; there is no other 
excuse for publishing it 


A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN USAGE. By Bergen 


are to insure the nation’s security and 
survival.” 

Stern demonstrates a keen appreciation 
and understanding of the relationship 
between man as one and man as many, 
and points out that the prime moving 
force of history has been man. In present 
ing the problem of generating morals and 
esprit within a conscript army, he provides 
an excellent foundation for his argument 
that in a democracy, it is the responsibility 
of all men to assist in the preservation of 
the democratic process ot government and 
in so doing, that each has a responsibility 
to bear his part of the military obligation. 

In an easy-to-read and understandable 
stvle, Frederick Stern outlines the duties 
and rights of citizenship as follows: 

“In a democracy the citizen's rights 
and duties are inseparable. In fact in 
some of the most important civic func- 
tions right and duty are like the two 
sides of a coin. Belgium, Holland, Aus- 
tralia, and several other countries have 
made suffrage not only a universal right 


Evans and Cornelia Evans. Random House 
1957. 567 Pages; $5.95. One of the un 
comfortable facts of life is that language 
keeps changing; what the word meant 
when you were in third grade isn't neces- 
sarily what it means today. This is a 
supplement to your dictionary, which tells 
meaning; this will give you the background 
and the usage. It belongs on your shelf 
between the dictionary and the thesaurus 
if you write anything 


THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY. By 
Kendal Burt and James Leasor. Random 
House, 1957. 292 Pages; Illustrated; $3.95 
Franz von Werra made two abortive es- 
capes from the British in England, and 
finally made good his departure from a 
train taking him to a Canadian prison 
camp. This is not only good adventure 
reading; it headlines once again the neces- 
sity for indoctrinating soldiers and airmen 
even sailors, in the name-rank-service-num- 
ber formula 


RUSSIA AGAINST THE KREMLIN. By 
Alexandre Metaxas. World Publishing 
Company, 1957. 189 Pages; $3.00. “They 
{the Russians} will never revert to capi- 
talism but they refuse to go on in the 
Stalin way They are seeking the 
elements of a new formula that will suit 
their new life It will be a cold revo 
lution, not hot with its victims’ blood 


but also a universal duty, with fines for 
anyone who fails to cast a vote. Jury serv 
ice, a civic right of the first order, is in 
most countries a duty that, in principle 
nobody can refuse. If jurors were volun 
teers, the courts could easily become play 
grounds for private interests and rackets 
Education, a blessing and a burden for 
the nation and for every citizen, is an 
other case where right and duty are in- 
separable. So, too, is membership and 
training in a citizen army; though now 
regarded mainly as a duty, it was former- 
ly known primarily as a civic right—in 
tact as the supreme right of a citizen. 

“Unfortunately this right, like the right 
to live in his country, to dwell unmo 
lested in his home, and many other basic 
rights, is seldom appreciated until it is 
lost. But in every country that has ex 
perienced Nazi occupation the people 
have learned to cherish again their ‘right 
to bear arms’ which most of them had 
been used to regarding as a onerous obli 
gation.” 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


From 20 Tons to 20 Million 


THE EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
Edited by Samuel Glasstone 
Government Printing Office, 1957 
557 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.00 (paper) 


Reviewed by 

Cor. Georce C. Remnnarpt, USA, Re 
tired, co-author with Col. W. R. Kint- 
ner of Atomic Weapons in Land Com- 
bat, and now on the staff of The 
RAND Corporation. 


Deceptively similar in external appear 
ance and format to its seven-year-old pro- 
fessional forebear, this new unclassified 
official “progress report reflects the leaps 
and-bounds advance in nuclear science. 
“Atomic” has become “Nuclear” in the 
title because that 
both “atomic weapons in which the en- 
ergy arises from fission and hydrogen 
or thermonuclear) weapons involving 
fusion.” 


“correctly describes” 


Chapter titles, and even many sub 
heads will be familiar to readers of the 
1950 edition. Only Chapter X, “World- 
Wide Fallout and Long-Term Residual 
Radiation (“Decontamination” in the 
earlier work), is unrecognizably altered; 
“underwater underground _ bursts” 
have “surface and subsurface 
bursts”; and the last chapter is “Protective 
Measures” instead of “Protection of Per- 
sonnel.” 


and 
become 


Despite the omission of the five ap 
pendixes, some 120 more pages help the 
new volume serve lav readers much bet 
ter than the old one. Nine chapters are in 
“first a general treatment in 
i less technical manner” and then a sec 


two parts: 


tion which “contains the more technical 
aspects.” As the preface assures, “no loss 
of continuity results from the omission 
by the reader) of these more technical 
sections.” 

Yet, fundamental to the world-shaking 
technological changes during the interval 
between these two governmental scienti 
fic reports, is the difference in the basic 
data described. This edition’s foreword 
explains that “effects information herein 
is calculated for yields up to 20 megatons; 
scaling laws for hypothetically extending 
the calculations this 


beyond limit are 


giver” Citalics supplied). This compares 
with the old edition’s “no-rinal bomb, 
equivalent to 20,000 tons (20 KT) of 


INT” although an occasional graph did 
“extrapolate” to 
200 KT. 

Thus, the new edition describes test 
results from explosive power three full 


a daring maximum of 


orders ot magnitude greater than did the 
old, which in its turn discussed weapons 
of about a thousand times the energy of 
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the mightiest iron bomb that preceded it. 
From 20 tons to as many millions of tons 
in a decade, contrasting with the centu- 
ries required to deliver a World War II 
blockbuster, suggests the apocalyptical 
impact of The Effects of Nuclear Weap 
ons. For a single book (readily compre 
hended, except for certain “more technical 
aspects”) to undertake to describe such 
awful phenomena, explains its august par- 
entage (Department of Defense plus 
Atomic Energy Commission ) no less than 
its vital reader interest. 

The sheer bulk of data superbly 
briefed and extensively supported by 
simple graphs and nomograms presents 
for the first time, unclassified information 
essential to public education in the omi 
nous and hitherto vaguely debated facts 
of our nuclear age. A few examples should 
whet the appetite for the full meal. 

Strontium-90 effects Clong- or short 
term) will not be detectable from nuclear 
tests continued “at about the same rate 
as in the past.” 

“The degree of internal hazard due to 
fallout is small,” according to actual check 
of exposed Marshall Islanders in March 
1954. This confirms medical 
which to date have been unable to scotch 
excessive alarm over radioactive contami 
nation of food and water or fear of the 
risk dust in 


theories 


even smaller injury by 
halation. 

Design specifications are represented 
by a drawing of a modest-sized shelter 
actually tested to withstand peak over 
pressures of 100 pounds per square inch, 
: useful sortie into practical application ot 
scientific data. As for evacuation, “this 
book is of value only as an aid to deter 
mining what might constitute a safe dis 
tance for evacuees, bearing in mind that 
the effect of fallout enormously compli 
cates the problem by producing a hazard 
far beyond the zone of direct damage.” 

Fallout coverage, 
such as the easier task of shielding against 
it (compared to initial radiation). Each 
3.3 inches of earth or 2.2 inches of con 
crete cuts residual radiation by half, al 
though equivalent protection against ini 
tial gamma rays calls for 7.5 inches of 
earth or 6 inches of concrete. “High or 
moderately high air bursts,” even in the 
megaton range, reduce “residual nuclear 
radiation” (the source of fallout) to “mi 
nor consequences on the ground.” Hence, 


receives extensive 


clarification of discussions about employ 
ing nuclear weapons in air defense above 
the heads of friendly populations. 
Previous conjecture regarding the ef 
fects of nuclear weapons upon forests, 
among many other items, is replaced by 
tables showing that megaton bursts will 
transform them into debris for distances 
of five to fifteen miles from ground zero. 


The once highly touted “radiological 
warfare” threats are shown to be myths; 
but large-yield weapons exploded on or 
under the ground produce through their 
fallout many of the effects once claimed 
for radwar. The intensity, duration and 
extent of fallout under varying conditions 
can be figured from tables and graphs 
along with novel bits of advice that the 
“infinity dose computed from one minut« 
after detonation” is always 11.3 times the 
H plus 1 dose rate Cin roentgens); that 
77 per cent of the total radiation occurs 
in the first twenty-four hours with only 
3 per cent additional in the second day. 
Ten percent of the “infinity dose” can 
still be accumulated in a radioactive area 
entered after 83 days. 

Biological effects of acute doses of radi 
ation are spelled out in detail. The sick 
ness range is graphed between 100 and 
300 r with fatalities appearing around 
200 r and approaching 100 per 
around 600. Chronic associated 
with exposures to fallout, are handled 
vaguely. Mildly encouraging is the as 
surance that the human body has the 
capacity to recover, at least partially, from 
“moderate chronic doses.” (As a possible 
measure of “moderate,” exposures of 25 
to 100 r will produce only “mild and 
somewhat indefinite symptoms, exposed 
individuals should be able to proceed 
with their duties.”)) Limits pre- 
vailing in industry, .3 r per week or 15 
r per year, “are felt to include a factor of 
safety.” No stand is taken on the con 
tentious question of maximum permis 
sible “infinity dose” which has elsewhere 
been suggested as 1,000 r 
industry's 300 for 20 years 


cent 


dc yses, 


usual 


compared to 


The reviewer presumes that his ad 
vance copy is not the official last word, in 
view of errors noted even in a first read 
ing. A reprinted page in the wholly new 
fallout chapter is pasted over one it r 
places; an obvious misprint occurs in fi 
gure 3.97 (0.4 instead of 4.0); Table 
9.35 and Figure 9.36 appear to contradict 
each other when determining shielding 
values of materials. Also, in Chapter IX 
“the very large amount of over a million 
pounds of plutonium” is set as a possible 
worldwide hazard. This, coupled with the 
earlier statement that one pound can pro 
duce 9 KT through “complete fission,” 
suggests no more than 9,000 MT (much 
less if the efficiency of the fission were 
known ) would involve the million pounds 
of plutonium. Such a hazard level is much 
lower than the range of SR-90 pollution 
levels confusingly termed much more dan 
gerous. This may be explained by the fact 
that plutonium comprises a smaller part 
of the more advanced nuclear weapons 
and hence would not appear in large 
amounts. Doubtless the popular edition 
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will have eliminated proofreading slips 
which might weaken public confidence in 
this urgently needed, long-awaited report 
from our Government. 


Of, By and For the People 


THE CITIZEN ARMY: Key to Defense in the 
Atomic Age 

By Frederick M. Stern 
St. Martin's Press, 1957 
356 pages; Bibliography; $6.00 

Reviewed by 

Tue Honorasite Hucu M. Mirton, Il, 
who is Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(MP&RP), and a Major General in the 
U. S. Army Reserve. 


In The Citizen Frederick Stern 
presents a strong argument for Universal 
Military Training as being the key to de- 
fense in the atomic age. Being extremely 
well documented, it provides a depth of 


Arm) 


discussion on the procedures for raising 
It considers the historical back- 
ground of the military manpower prob- 
lems of many nations, the methods by 


armies. 


which these governments created an army 
and the results achieved in relation to time 
and resources expended, with the main 
emphasis of comparison being placed on 
“the cadre-conscript army” 
to what the author 
army.” 


as opposed 
terms a. “citizen 


For all who desire a detailed analysis in 
the various methods of conscription, Stern 
presents fully substantiated and in great 
detail the efforts, past and present, to pro- 


vide sufficient trained manpower to im- 
plement the policies of nations. Based 
upon this analysis of the past, the author 


predicts future courses of action for the 
United States and other democracies. 

In his summary of the problem, the 
author states: “The United States would 
seem to have a good chance of avoiding a 
world war fought with nuclear weapons 

unless it should itself into 
a situation in which it had no choice but 
to hurl the first atomic or hydrogen bomb 
at its enemies.” 


maneuver 


Based upon this premise, he then draws 
a detailed comparison between the cadre 
conscript versus the citizen army and in 
doing so presents to the military student 
the multi-faceted problem complete in 
every detail. In discussing the types of 
war which might be fought in the atomic 
era, Stern makes a strong case for large 
ground forces and an even stronger ap 
peal for the development of large, trained 
reserve forces 
Lieutenant General 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, presents the best summarization 
of the publication 

“The material concerning the creation 
of Ready Reserve forces in this book is 
too valuable to be ignored by the people 
of the United States or other nations that 
want to their freedom. Now 
more than ever the armed forces need 
large and effective Ready Reserves if they 
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Selected Check List 
| of the Month’s Books 


This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month 

' preceding our deadline is to give our readers who like to follow current 

literature a monthly check list of the most important, useful and potential- 

ly popular books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 

or subsequent issues. Any of these titles may be purchased through the 

Combat Forces Book Service. See page 80 for order coupon and a com- 
plete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 
WORLD WAR JI. Edited by Charles A. 
Fenton. The Viking Press, 1957. 428 
Pages; $5.95. Twenty short stories about 
World War II, including selections from 
Stephen Vincent Benét, William Faulkner, 
James Jones, Thomas Heggen, James A 
Michener, Wallace Stegner, and Norman 
Mailer, among others. The editor who 
made the selections is a Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of English at Yale, former RCAF 
tail-gunner. A literary, rather than a popu- 
lar, selection. 


COMBAT BENEATH THE SEA. By 
Major Willy-Charles Brou. Thomas Y 
Crowell Company, 1957. 240 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $3.95. A wide, short, somewhat 
superficial survey of frogman activities in 
World War II, but exciting reading for 
the layman 


COME WITH ME TO MACEDONIA. 
By Leonard Droban. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 

344 Pages; $3.95. Extremely funny 
if you believe all Civil Service people 
except the exceptions are spineless and 
stupid, and all military officers are unscru- 
pulous and stupid. We hope the publisher 
makes money on this; there is no other 
excuse for publishing it 


A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN USAGE. By Bergen 


are to insure the nation’s security and 
survival.” 

Stern demonstrates a keen appreciation 
and understanding of the relationship 
between man as one and man as many, 
and points out that the prime moving 
force of history has been man. In present 
ing the problem of generating morals and 
esprit within a conscript army, he provides 
an excellent foundation for his argument 
that in a democracy, it is the responsibility 
of all men to assist in the preservation of 
the democratic process of government and 
in so doing, that each has a responsibility 
to bear his part of the military obligation. 

In an easy-to-read and understandable 
style, Frederick Stern outlines the duties 
and rights of citizenship as follows: 

“In a democracy the citizen's rights 
and duties are inseparable. In fact in 
some of the most important civic func- 
tions right and duty are like the two 
sides of a coin. Belgium, Holland, Aus- 
tralia, and several other countries have 
made suffrage not only a universal right 








Evans and Cornelia Evans. Random House. 
1957. 567 Pages; $5.95. One of the un- 
comfortable facts of life is that language 
keeps changing; what the word meant 
when you were in third grade isn’t neces- 
sarily what it means today. This is a 
supplement to your dictionary, which tells 
meaning; this will give you the background 
and the usage. It belongs on your shelf 
between the dictionary and the thesaurus 
if you write anything. 


THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY. By 
Kendal Burt and James Leasor. Random 
House, 1957. 292 Pages; Illustrated; $3.95. 
Franz von Werra made two abortive es- 
capes from the British in England, and 
finally made good his departure from a 
train taking him to a Canadian prison 
camp. This is not only good adventure 
reading; it headlines once again the neces- 
sity for indoctrinating soldiers and airmen 
even sailors, in the name-rank-service-num- 
ber formula 


RUSSIA AGAINST THE KREMLIN. By 
Alexandre Metaxas. World Publishing 
Company, 1957. 189 Pages; $3.00. “They 
{the Russians} will never revert to capi- 
talism . . . but they refuse to go on in the 
Stalin way They are seeking the 
elements of a new formula that will suit 
their new life It will be a cold revo- 
lution, not hot with its victims’ blood.” 


but also a universal duty, with fines for 
anyone who fails to cast a vote. Jury serv 
ice, a civic right of the first order, is in 
most countries a duty that, in principle, 
nobody can refuse. If jurors were volun 
teers, the courts could easily become play 
grounds for private interests and rackets 
Education, a blessing and a burden for 
the nation and for every citizen, is an 
other case where right and duty are in- 
separable. So, too, is membership and 
training in a citizen army; though now 
regarded mainly as a duty, it was former- 
ly known primarily as a civic right—in 
fact as the supreme right of a citizen. 

“Unfortunately this right, like the right 
to live in his country, to dwell unmo 
lested in his home, and many other basic 
rights, is seldom appreciated until it is 
lost. But in every country that has ex- 
perienced Nazi occupation the people 
have learned to cherish again their ‘right 
to bear arms’ which most of them had 
been used to regarding as a onerous obli 
gation.” 
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The author further states: “The crea- 
tion of a citizen army secures the har- 
mony and unity of army and nation—not 
in the militaristic manner of drawing the 
nation into the army but in the democratic 
manner by drawing the army into the 
nation.” 

While one may not be able to agree 
with all of the author’s assumptions and 
conclusions, the basic thought and meth- 
ods of presentation raise challenges dif- 
ficult to refute as he suggests the concept 
of Universal Military Training as the key 
to national survival. 


Views of German Leaders 


GERMAN REARMAMENT AND ATOMIC WAR 
By Hans Speier 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1957 
272 pages; $5.00 


Reviewed by 

Cor. Caries A. H. THomson, Infan- 
try, USAR, who is on the staff of the 
Brookings Institution. 


Hans Speier, head of the tactical sci- 
ence division of the Rand Corporation, 
has put together a tightly packed discus- 
sion of the views of contemporary Ger- 
man military and political leaders on 
international affairs, on the prospects and 
shape of war in the future, and on Ger- 
man rearmament. The main focus of at- 
tention is, of course, western Europe and 
the struggle with the Soviets. But Speier 
casts light on fundamentals of our for- 
eign policy: the nature of coalitions in 
general, not merely the particular prob- 
lems of NATO; the nature of politico- 
military decisions in general, and not 
merely the diplomatic and military as- 
pects of cold war against the Communists. 
All this is within a general frame of the 
implications of nuclear developments. 

By interview and conference, Speier 
sought out the views of some 120 mem- 
bers of the former German military class. 
He takes them seriously, not merely be- 
cause their opinions will undoubtedly in- 
fluence the policies of West Germany 
and thus our own freedom of action, but 
because he considers them men of in- 
tellectual distinction with whom it is 
worthwhile to discuss serious matters. 

By and large, the German officers have 
not fully appreciated the nature and pow- 
er of atomic war. This shortcoming is 
being remedied, but within the tradition 
of a great land power. The officers, in 
the main, are not given to moralistic 
judgments; they pride themselves on their 
realism, that permits them to judge that 
the United States will probably lose the 
cold war, or to conclude that a long war 
to victory will have to be waged using 
operational space outside Western Ger- 
many. Several of them make perfectly 
clear that what the United States will 
do with its atomic capability will depend 
on the way the U. S. perceives its nation- 
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al interest—and it may not be worthwhile 
to risk an atomic holocaust in New York 
for Diisseldorf or Frankfurt. They are 
spiritedly discussing the role of conven- 
tional arms in modern warfare. They do 
not think war will be abolished when 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union can use intercontinental nuclear 
missiles against each other. Instead, the 
political and military importance of re- 
stricted war will grow, and the need for 
conventional ground forces will remain. 

In his concluding section, the author 
examines the consequences of the “vir- 
tual nuclear bipolarity of the world . . . 
and the virtual American monopoly of 
nuclear power in NATO.” He also shows 
how the effects of that bipolarity might 
be mitigated by sharing of nuclear capa- 
bilities, and sets forth a general theory 
of coalitions within which such shared 
capabilities can be appraised. At the end, 
he points to the paradox at the heart of 
NATO: the fact that the very power that 
protects the coalition is the power the 
members of the coalition fear. That fear 
will be downed, and the paradox over- 
come, not by any acceptance of tactical 
nuclear weapons as “conventional,” but 
by a “realistic understanding of the nature 
of war, of the stakes for which it would 
be necessary to fight it, and of the meas- 
ures that must be taken to increase the 
likelihood of moral and physical survival.” 

Now that moral, for sure, does not 
apply solely to NATO. It applies to our 
whole politico-military framework. It un- 
derlies our chance for freedom and dignity 
in the world. 

Speier’s discussion of these fundamen- 
tals does much to permit better under- 
standing of the politico-military actions 
of our national leaders. These leaders 
cannot always be our teachers; they have 
to act. Therefore we must turn for in- 
sight to the fully informed analysis of a 
thoughtful scholar. Speier has given us 
better understanding of German politi- 
cians and of soldiers; but more than that 
he helps us to understand the baffling 
politico-military problems of arms and 
diplomacy, war and peace, in a nuclear- 
powered world. 


The Navy’s Part 


HISTORY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS IN WORLD WAR Il. 
Volume XI: The Invasion of France and Ger- 
many: 1944-1945 
By Samuel Eliot Morison 
Atlantic-Little, Brown & Company, 1957 
360 pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $6.50 


Reviewed by 

Cort. Roserr F. Cock, Artillery, 
USAR, who is Advertising Director of 
ARMY. 


With the publication of this book, 
Samuel Eliot Morison has turned out 
eleven volumes with some 4,046 pages 
of text, on the history of U. S. naval op- 


erations in World War II. With three 
more volumes scheduled to complete the 
series, his total output will undoubtedly 
surpass five thousand pages. This may 
be some measure of the magnitude of the 
task which he undertook during the war, 
but more amazing still is the sustained 
excellence of each volume. 

As the title indicates, this volume de- 
scribes the final phases of the war in Eu 
rope in so far as the Navy took an active 
part. It covers the Normandy invasion, 
the landings in southern France, and sev- 
eral other naval activities including the 
use of landing craft to ferry elements of 
the Army across the Rhine. 

Despite the high quality of Morison’s 
writing, this book is somewhat of a dis- 
appointment. The Normandy invasion, 
which surely must be considered the great- 
est amphibious operation in the history of 
warfare, never quite comes alive in this 
telling. To be sure, it is a tremendous op- 
eration to describe in the compressed space 
allotted to it, and many of the details and 
highlights are already well known from 
the excellent U. S. Army histories on the 
subject as well as the memoirs of many 
of the leading participants. 

Nevertheless, Morison fails to impart 
to the reader the full magnitude of the 
operation. Nor does he capture the sheer 
desperation which confronted the land- 
ings on Omaha Beach for most of the 
first day, a situation so perilous that Gen 
eral Bradley gave serious consideration to 
re-routing his follow-up forces to Utah 
and the British beaches. Similarly, Mori 
son’s account minimizes other difficulties 
and shortcomings which accompanied the 
initial breaching of Fortress Europe. The 
fire and color which enlivened his ac 
counts of the naval war in the Pacific 
were seemingly dampened in this in- 
stance by the Channel mists. 

On the other hand, Morison waxes 
somewhat ecstatic in his appraisal of the 
landings in southern France. In Mori- 
son’s book, this was “the almost perfect 
amphibious operation.” 

Operation Anvil-Dragoon, which put 
three U.S. divisions and some French 
forces ashore in Provence, had a difficult 
birth. It was strongly opposed by Wins 
ton Churchill and some of the other Brit- 
ish high command but largely at Eisen- 
hoewer’s insistence it finally was launched 
on 14-15 August 1944. Morison attributes 
a major part of the success of this opera- 
tion to the fact that “the Army allowed 
the Navy to lay-on an extended pre- 
landing bombardment and to land the 
assault waves in daylight. The aviators 
cooperated perfectly.” Without refuting 
the author’s estimate of the general ex- 
cellence of the actual operation, he does 
overestimate its strategic importance. 

As in his previous volumes, Morison 
makes fine use of the odd vignette to 
brighten the story just when the reader 
is about to be submerged in the drabness 
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of enormity which any account of war- 
fare on this scale imparts. Morison’s evi- 
dent pride in the splendid accomplish- 
ments of the United States Navy has 
sustained his efforts in this monumental 
history at a high level. The result is re- 
warding to all who are interested in mili- 
tary history. 


The Civil War in Photographs 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR 
Edited by Francis Trevelyan Miller 
Thomas Yoseloff, 1957 
Ten volumes in five; $40.00 


Reviewed by 

N. J. Anrnony, an Associate Editor of 
ARMY, who is at work on a volume 
dealing with the Civil War. 


Civil War scholars are indebted to this 
publisher, who revived Battles and Lead- 
ers early this year, for having resurrected 
this magnificent collection of photographs, 
first published in 1911 to commemorate 
the war’s semicentennial. The 1911 edi- 
tion quickly sold out, and up to now used 
sets could be obtained only at fantastic 
prices. This edition, from the original 
plates, is complete even to gingerbread 
trimming around each type page, as was 
the fashion. Some saving is passed on to 
the purchaser by offset printing and by 
binding what were originally ten volumes 
into five hefty ones, at a price not ex- 
orbitant considering today’s printing costs. 
The texture of some photographs is a 
little muddy due to the paper, but no 
picture suffers to the extent that details 
are entirely lost. 

Coverage is as complete as it possibly 
could be, with selections from the work of 
Brady, Gardner, O'Sullivan, Cooley, and 
others less well known, including the 
Confederate Lytle who sneaked shots of 
Yankees at drill right under their noses. 
Of course, no action scenes are included, 
for the day of the speed shutter and the 
long-distance lens had not arrived. The 
wonder is that these hardy souls turned 
out work of such quality under the field 
conditions of the time. Tagging after the 
troops with their “what-is-it” wagons 
which doubled as darkrooms, they as- 
sembled and disassembled ponderous cam- 
eras and tripods, handled easily broken 
glass plates, and nursed stocks of scarce 
chemicals that could be obtained (by Con- 
federates too) only from New York. The 
almost four thousand pictures in the set’s 
more than 3,500 pages cover scenes of 
infantry after action, artillery, cavalry, 
camp life, training, fortifications, rail- 
roads, warships, the savagery of the con- 
flict, portraits of individuals and poses by 
unit groups. 

This is more than a collection of pic- 
tures of the second war to be photo- 
graphed (the Crimean War was first). 
Reviewers overlook the text which occu- 
pies about half the space. It is not pat- 
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terned after Battles and Leaders, where 
the text is by the contending leaders and 
all illustrations are line drawings. The 
first three volumes relate the actions and 
effects of all the important battles; the 
next six deal with the cavalry—whom 
Bell I. Wiley elsewhere labeled the Wild 
Blue Yonder Boys of the day—forts and 
artillery, the navies, prisons and hospitals, 
soldier life and the intelligence services, 
songs, poetry and eloquence. The final 
volume gives complete histories of field 
armies and corps and biographical notes 
on hundreds of leaders. There is a fine 
foreword by Henry Steele Commager. 


How Not to do It 


THE RED FORT: The Story of the Indian Mutiny, 
1857 
By James Leasor 
Reynal & Company, 1957 
383 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00 
Reviewed by 
Cor. S. Lecres, the pseudonym of a 
USAR Artilleryman who has contri- 
buted many reviews. 


The subtitle, “The Story of the Indian 
Mutiny, 1857” is most misleading, since 
this is not the story by an ICBM’s range, 
but as a story it will do nicely. The Red 
Fort was in Delhi, and this is basically 
the story of the British siege of Delhi and 
the Fort—but it doesn’t tell much about 
the Mutiny in other parts of India. Even 
worse, it is predicated on too much prior 
knowledge by the reader. 

Now that we have disposed of the com- 
plaints, we can say that as a study of how 
not to run a colony, a business enterprise, 
an army, an ofhcer corps, a siege and a 
battle, it has no peer. Mr. Leasor’s re- 
search was thorough and the more he 
researched the more incredible appears 
England’s and the East India Company’s 
mismanagement of India and all that per- 
tained to it. 

Imagine, if you can, an army recruited 
and paid by a commercial corporation, 
stiffened by a small proportion of Queen's 
formations, ofhcered by Queen’s commis- 
sioned men and Company commissioned 
men, and using a large proportion of 
suspect native troops. Add to the possi- 
bilities that this situation could engender, 
the fact that the senior officers were uni- 
formly old, usually physically unable to 
perform their tasks, and in some key 
cases, senile. Compound all this with an 
almost universal ignorance of. elementary 
sanitary measures, Indian summer heat, 
and an apparent indifference to the 
health, or even the feeding, of enlisted 
men. 

The mutineers, safely behind the walls 
of Delhi and the Fort, had about a ten- 
to-one preponderance of numbers, unlim- 
ited ammunition, and many more guns. 

The fact that the walls were breached 
and the Red Fort taken redounds to the 


credit of a very few officers who had the 
force, persistence and courage to compel 
the more senior officers into reluctant 
action, and to the junior officers and en- 
listed men who never heard of unaccept- 
able-loss ratios, and who took death from 
disease and enemy fire in stride. We read 
of formations standing in the open, ac- 
cepting enemy fire for more than an hour, 
without taking evasive action or return- 
ing fire—because there were no orders. 
Poor co-ordination, worse reconnaissance, 
nonexistent logistical arrangements, an 
impossible command structure—every- 
thing was missing but raw courage, and 
courage won the battle. 

Never had so many mistakes been 
made by so many; this is a how-not-to-do- 


it book of a high order. 


Income versus Outgo 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSONAL FINANCE FOR SERV- 
ICE PERSONNEL 
By Associates in the Social Sciences, Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, U. S$. Military 
Academy 


Military Service Publishing Company, 1957 
469 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.00 


Reviewed by 

Bric. Gen. DonaLtp Armstronc, USA, 
Retired, former Commandant of the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
who has written many articles and re- 


views for ARMY. 


In the war of attrition every serviceman 
is constantly waging between his income 
and his outgo, a financial estimate of the 
situation is as useful for victory as its 
counterpart in a tactical operation. This 
book provides the information he needs 
to make such an estimate. In it are all 
the necessary data for calculating his 
present and future resources from pay 
and allowances. Less palatable reading 
follows in an analysis of the federal and 
state income taxes that take the first bite 
out of his pay check. When the reader 
discovers that the next chapter deals with 
borrowing money, he may feel that the 
authors were well advised in placing this 
chapter on Credit right after the bad news 
on taxes. The analysis of this subject, 
however, is highly constructive, as is all 
the book, in offering many valuable sug- 
gestions for solving the financial prob- 
lems of the serviceman. 

Managing one’s financial affairs means 
careful planning. The chapter on con- 
trolling spending habits may not stop the 
spendthrift, but it is useful reading for the 
household bent on profiting from the ex- 
perience of others in the expenditure of 
limited funds. Subsequent chapters de- 
scribe the services a bank can render, 
the relative merits of owning or renting 
a home, how to save and invest any sur- 
plus, and the use of a family budget. An 
appendix advises readers on ways of avoid- 
ing legal difficulties in financial matters. 
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your discount in making out your check. 
Association and have deducted my 10% member's 


ORDER FORM 


Combat Forces Book Service 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Zone 


discount. 


Straight 10% discount to members. 
— ee ee ee ee 


(CF 9-57) 


State = 


take j 


Transportation Corps: Movements 


Training & Supply ... vie, 
Transportation Corps: Operations 
Overseas 6.50 
The Signal Corps: The Emergency 3.5 
The Signal Corps: The Test . 4.50 
United States Submarine Operations in 
World War II (Roscoe) 10.00 
Uncommon Valor 3.00 
Utah Beach to Cherbourg 2.00 
Volturno (Historical Division) 40 
War As I Knew It (Patton) 4.50 
Civil War a 
A Stillness at Appomattox (Catton) 5.00 
Decisive Battles of the Civil War 
( Mitchell) 4.00 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freem an) 
(3 Vols. Boxed) 22.50 
Vol. . 7.50 
Vol. Il 7.50 
Vol. Il ee ae 
Lincoln Finds A General (Williams) 
Vols. I & Il—Set 15.00 
Vol. Ill 7.50 
Vol. IV 7.50 
Mr. Lincoln's Army (C atton) 4.00 
Photographic History of the Civil 
War (Five volumes) 40.00 
This Hallowed Ground (Catton) , 5.75 
They Called Him Stonewall (Davis) 5.00 
U. §S. Grant and the Military Tradition 
(Catton) 3.00 


Other U.S. Wars z 


Battle Report: War in Korea (Karig) 6.50 
Combat Support in Korea (Westover) 5.00 
Combat Actions in Korea (Gugeler) 5.00 








IDENTIFY YOURSELF 
AS AN AUSA MEMBER 


Lapel buttons and plaques based 
on the Association seal are now 
available. Buttons are 7/16” in di- 
ameter, satin-finished, gold-filled; 
plaques are 13” in diameter, Bur- 
wood, finished in gold color. 


. $1.00 
$5.00 


(Sorry, no discount on these.) 


Buttons . 


Plaques 











ARMY 








From the Danube to the Yalu (Clark) 

Indian Wars of the West (Wellman) 

Korea: 1950 (Department of the 
Army ) 


Korea 1951-53 


Last Parallel: A Marine's War ] ial 
(Russ) 
Pork Chop Hill (Marshall ) 


The River and the Gauntlet (Korea) 
( Marshall ) 


: Handbooks and Guides ;: 


American Military Government 
(Holborn) 

Army Officer's Guide (Harkins) 

Army Wite, The (Shea) (New ed.) 

Assault Battle Drill (Fry) 


Company Administration & Personnel 

Section ( Virtue) 
Complete Guide for the Serviceman’s 
Wife (Land & Glines) (cloth) 
(paper) 


Food Service, Army & AF 

Frontline Intelligence (Robb & 
Chandler ) 

Handbook and Manual for the N 


commussioned Ofhcer ({ 


Hi-Fi Equipment Yearbook (cloth) 
How to Survive an At Bomt 
Infantry Unit Leader's Guide (Mu 

& Barrett) 
Intelligence Is f Commanders (Glass) 
Manual for Courts-Martial, 1951 





ulative Supplement t MCM, 195 





and Aerial Photograph Reading 
Reading f » ] 
litary Customs and Trad ’ 
( Boatner ) 
Military Management Nation 


Defense (Beishline) 
Notes For Troop Instr tors 
Automatic Pistol——Calibe 15 


Interior Guard 


Military Courtesy and Dis« 
Othcer's Guide (MSP) 
Organization—From Empiricisn 


Principal (Kuhre) 
Realistic Combat Training (paper) 
Rifle Squad and Platoon in Attack 

(Rathbun) 

Rifle Squad & Platoon 
Risks The Key to ¢ 


n Defense 


nbat Intelligence 


(Townsend ) 
Strategic Intelligence 


(Kent) 





Abraham Lincoln (1 Vol.) (Sandburg) 
Abraham Lincoln (Thomas) 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) 
Gideon Goes to War (Mosley) 
George Washington (Freeman) 

Vols I & Il set 

Vols. Il & IV—Set 

Vol. V 

Vol. VI 
Robert I Lee 

4 Vols.) 
Panzer Battles (Von Meilenthin) 
Panzer Leader (Guderian) 
Rommel: Desert Fox (Yo 
Rommel Papers (Hart) 
Soldier: Ridgway (Martin) 
So Full a Glory (Salisbury-Jones) 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) 


(Freeman) (Boxed set, 


ung) 





Art of War (Sun Tzu) 
Atomic Weapons & Art 
( Miksche ) 


Strategy and Principles of War — 


s 


3.95 
5.00 


5.00 


1.50 


7.50 
5.75 
450 
3.50 


15.00 
15.00 

7.50 

7.50 
27.00 
5.00 
9.5) 
3.95 
6.75 
5.00 
5.00 
7.50 





Atomic Weapons in Land Combat (2nd 


Edition) (Reinhardt & Kintner) 3.95 
Caesar's War Commentaries 1.85 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World 1.85 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel ) 5.00 
Machine Warfare (Fuller) 2.50 
Mahan on Sea Power (Livezey) 4.50 
Military Policy and National Security 

(Kaufmann) 5.00 
National Security and the General 

Staff (Nelson) 5.00 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 

Policy (Kissinger ) 5 
On War (Clausewitz) 5.00 
Psychological Warfare (Linebarger) 6.00 
Soldier's Load and Mobility of a Nation 

( Marshall ) 1.00 
Strategic Air Power (Possony ) 5.00 
Strategy (Hart) 5.95 
War in Three Dimensions (Kingston- 

McCloughry ) 2.50 


General and Military History 





American Campaigns (Steele) Vol. I 6.00 
Arms and Men (Millis) 5 
Beginning of the U. S. Army 1783 


( Jacobs ) 6.00 


121? 
i 


Cadet Gray (Todd & Chapman) 7.5 
Cadet Gray Portfolio of Prints 3.5 
Compact History of the U. S. Army 

(Dupuy) 4.95 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 

(Gibbon) Vol I 2.95 

Vol. Il 2.95 
Vol. Ill 2.95 
History of the German General Staff 

(Goerlitz ) 7.5 
Makers of Modern Strategy (Earle) pf 
Men in Arms (Preston, Wise & 

Werner) 6.5 
Military Heritage of America (Dupuy 

& Dupuy) 10.00 
Military History of the Western World 

Vol I (Fuller) 6.00 

Vol. II (Fuller) 6.00 

Vol. II (Fuller) 6.00 

The Set 16.50 
Military Staff: Its History & Develop- 

ment (Hittle) ‘ 3.75 
Soldier and State (Huntington) 7.50 
Soldiers of the American Army, 1775- 

1954 (Kredel & Todd) 12.50 
Sound of the Guns (Downey) 5.50 
War and Peace (Tolstoy) 2.45 
Warfare (Spaulding) 5.00 
War Through the Ages (Montross) 8.50 
West Point (Forman) 3.75 

Leadership and Psychology — 
Men Against Fire (Marshall) " 2.75 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 
(cloth) 1.50 
Weapons 
Book of The Garand (Hatcher) 6.00 


Cartridge Identification 


Vol. I Centerfire Metric Pistol and 
Revolver Cartridges 7.50 
Vol. II] Centerfire American & British 
Pistol & Revolver Cartridge 7.5 
2-Vol. set .. ears 14.00 
Guided Missiles (paper) , ] 





Guided Missiles in War 
( Parson) } 
Gunsmithing Simplified (MacFarland) 6.95 
Winchester: The Gun That Won The 
West (Williamson) 10.0 
Why Not Load Your Own (Whelen) 5.( 


and Peace 


Dictionaries, Atlases = 


American College Dictionary 
(Regular) 5.00 





(Thumb Indexed) 6.00 
Roget's Thesaurus 1.95 
Communism 
Capital (Marx) 2.95 
Communist Guerrilla Warfare (Dixon 

& Heilbrun) 4.50 
The Red Army (Liddell Hart) 6.0 
Red China's Fighting Hordes (Rigg) 4.00 
Soviet Arms and Soviet Power 


(Guillaume) : 
Soviet Military Doctrine (Garthoff ) 7.5 


Unit Histories = 


Armored Div. 6.5 


Battle History of the Ist 


Old Breed (First Marine Division) 6.5 
First Cavalry Division in World War 
II (Wright) 3.( 
First Special Service Force (Burhans) 5 
History of the Second Engineer Special 
Brigade (Heavev) 
Third Marine Div sion 5 


Fourth Marine Division (Proehl) 5 
From Salerno to the Alps (Fifth Army) 6.0 





Down Ramp (Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth & 

6th Eng. Special Brig.) 5.0 
Spearhead (Fifth Marine Division) 6.5 
7th Infantry Regiment (White) ts 
Conquer (Story of the 9th Army) 4.5 
The Angels (11th Airborne Division) 6.01 
27th Infantry Division (Love) 10.0 
Work Horse of the Western Front 

(30th Division) (Hewitt) 4.00 
37th Infantry Division (Frankel ) 7.5 
Jungleers (41st Intantry Div.) 

(McCartney ) 10.06 
56th Fighter Group 10.0 
85th Infantry Division 5.00 
89th Infantry Division 5.00 
91st Infantry Division (Robbins) 5.00 
94th Infantry Division 5.00 
96th Signal Communiqué 1.25 
Rendezvous with Destiny (101st Air- 

borne Division) (Rapport) . 7.5 
Epic of the 101st Airborne (Grout) 2.5 
Timberwolf Tracks (104th Inf. Div.) 4.0 
St. Vith (106th Division) (Dupuy) 5.0 
120th Infantry Regiment 6.5 
129th Infantry Regiment 5.0 
Second to None (305th Infantry Reg.) 5.06 
363d Infantry Regiment 5 
398th Infantry Regiment 5 
409th Infantry Regiment (Steadfast) 5 
American (Story of the 442d Combat 

Team) siete 
SOlst Par Regt (4 Stars of Hell) 3.75 
$08th Parachute Infantry ». Se 
Biography of a Battalion (Houston) 6.0 

U. S. and U. S. Army Flags in desk 


base $2.00 

















THE BEST IN MILITARY READING 


All Titles Are Available For Immediate Shipment 














World War Il P 
= :, . Save on every book you buy! 
Anzio Beachhead (Historical Division) 1.50 Straight 10% discount to mem- 
Bastogne (Marshall) (cloth) . 3.00 bers. We pay all shipping charges 
The Battle of Cassino (Majdalany) 1.00 a : ; : 
Bradley: A Soldier's Story (Bradley) 5.00 except First Class or Air Mail. 
Capture of Attu (cloth) 2.04 
Churchill's Memoirs (Churchill) 
Vol I The Gathering Storm 6.00 : 
Vol. II Their Finest Hour 6.00 Please send payment with order. 
Vol. III The Grand Alliance 6.00 Deduct your 10% discount before 
Vol. IV The Hinge of Fate 6.00 making payment. We cannot ac- 
Vol V ¢ losing the Ring 6.00 
Vol. VI Triumph and Tragedy 6.00 cept charge orders. 
Fatal Decisions (Freiden & 
Richardson ) 4.00 
From Down Under to Nippon 
(Krueger ) 6.50 
History of U. S. Naval Operations in Cross-C hannel Attack (Harrison) 6.75 
World War II (Morison) Fall of the Philippines (Morton) 5.25 
Vol I Battle for the Atlantic 6.50 Global Logistics & Strategy 1940-43 6.25 
Vol II Operations in North Leyte: Return to the Philippines .. 6.75 
African Waters 6.50 Logistical Support of the Armies 
Vol III Rising Sun in the Pacific 6.50 May ‘41 to Sept. ‘44 ETO 4.50 
Vol IV Coral Sea. Midway and Lorraine Campaign (Cole) . 11.00 
Submarine Actions 6.50 Organization and Role of the Army 
Vol V Struggle for Guadalcanal 6.50 Service Forces (Willett) 4.25 
Vol VI Breaking the Bismarck Planning Munitions for War . . @25 
Barrier 6.50 Procurement and Training of Ground 
Vol. VII Aleutians, Gilberts & Combat Troops (Palmer) ..... 5.25 
Marshalls 6.50 QM Corps—Vol. I. Organization, 
Vol. VIII New Guinea & the Supplies, Service (Risch) . 3.75 
Marianas 6.50 Vol. II. (Risch & Keiffer) . 4,00 
Vol. IX Sicily, Salerno, Anzio 6.50 Seizure of Gilberts & Marshalls 5.75 
Vol X The Atlantic Battle Won 6.50 Stilwell’s Command Problems .. 6.25 
Vol. XI The Invasion of France Stilwell’s Mission to China 2 ee 
and Germany, 1944-45 6.50 Strategic Planning for Coalition 
Hitler's Second Army (Vagts) 1.00 Warfare 41, ‘42 (Matloff) > 35 
Island Victory (Marshall) (cloth) 2.00 The Supreme Command (Pogue) .. 6.50 
Kesselring: A Soldier's Record 5.00 Transportation Corps—Vol. I ic. are 
Stilwell Papers (Stilwell) 1.00 Victory in Papua 6.00 
St. Lo (Historical Division) 1.25 War Against Germany and Italy: 
Strange Alliance, The (Deane) 4.50 Mediterranean and Adjacent Areas 
Struggle for Europe (Wilmot) 5.00 Snes ss << ab > ees Rie Kees 4.00 
U.S. Army in World War II (OCMH) Washington Command Post (Cline) 3.75 
Approach to the Philippines 6.25 Women’s Army Corps (Treadwell) 6.25 
Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans and Medical Department: Hospitalization 
Operations (Watson) 4.25 Evacuation, Zone of Interior ... 4.00 


P= oe ee ae ie ae ie ae ee ee ae ee 


ORDER FORM 
Combat Forces Book Service | 
1529 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Name 
Street Address 
Town or APO Zone State 
1 I ENCLOSE $ 
Charge orders cannot be accepted. Payment must accompany order; take 
your discount in making out your check. 
C) 1 am a member of the Association and have deducted my 10% member's 


discount. | 


Straight 10% discount to members. (OF ® 57) 
a 


oS SS ae ee ee ee ae ee 


Transportation Corps: Movements 





Training & Supply ........... 4.25 
Transportation Corps: Operations 
Overseas .. Li na, Goa 
The Signal Corps: The Emergency 3.5 
The Signal Corps: The Test ...... 4.50 
United States Submarine Operations in 
World War II (Roscoe) , 10.01 
Uncommon Valor 3.00 
Utah Beach to Cherbourg 2.00 
Volturno (Historical Division) 40 
War As I Knew It (Patton) 4.50 
Civil War “ 
A Stillness at Appomattox (Catton) 5.00 
Decisive Battles of the Civil War 
( Mitchell) 4.00 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 
(3 Vols. Boxed) ‘ vee Se 
Vol. I 4S .. Rae 
Vol Il ° 7.50 
Vol. Ill XS 7.50 
Lincoln Finds A General (Williams) 
Vols. I & IIl—Set de 15.00 
Vol. II ee 7.50 
Vol. IV : ee 
Mr. Lincoln's Army (Catton) 4.00 
Photographic History of the Civil 
War (Five volumes) ea: . 40.00 
This Hallowed Ground (Catton) .... 5.75 
They Called Him Stonewall (Davis) 5.00 
U. S. Grant and the Military Tradition 
(Catton) ; pot saaee ee 


Other U.S. Wars = 


Battle Report: War in Korea (Karig) 6.50 
Combat Support in Korea (Westover) 5.00 
Combat Actions in Korea (Gugeler) 5.00 











IDENTIFY YOURSELF 
AS AN AUSA MEMBER 


Lapel buttons and plaques based 
on the Association seal are now 
available. Buttons are 7/16” in di- 
ameter, satin-finished, gold-filled; 
plaques are 13” in diameter, Bur- 
wood, finished in gold color. 


er ee 
MOREE 


(Sorry, no discount on these.) 








ARMY 











Danube to th 
Indian Wars of the West 


Yalu (Clark) 5.00 
(Welln in) 5.50 


From the 


Korea: 1950 (Department of the 

Army ) 1.2 
Korea 1951-53 2.50 
Last Parallel: A Marine's War Journal 

(Russ) 3.95 
Pork Chop Hill (Marshall ) 5.00 
The River and the Gauntlet (Korea) 

( Marshall ) 5.00 


. Handbooks and Guides ; 


American Military Government 


(Holborn) 3.50 
Army Officer's Guide (Harkins) 4.75 
Army Wife, The (Shea) (New ed.) 3.50 
Assault Battle Drill (Fry) 2.50 
Company Administration & Personnel 

Section ( Virtue) 1.50 
Complete Guide for the Serviceman 

Wife (Land & Glines) (cloth) 5.00 

(paper) 2.75 
Food Service, Army & AI 3.50 


Frontline Intelligence (Robb & 
Chandler ) .50 
Handbook and Manual for the Non 








commissioned Officer (paper) 2.50 
Hi-Fi Equipment Yearbook (cloth) 2.75 
How to Survive an Atomic Bomb 1.95 
Infantry Unit Leader's Guide (Multoy 

& Barrett ) 1.75 
Intelligence Is for Commanders (Glass) 4.85 
Manual for Courts-Martial, 1951 3.50 
Cumulative Supplet to MCM, 195 1.25 
Map and Aerial Photograph Reading 2.75 
Map Readir ror the S lie ) 
Military Customs and Trad ’ 

( Boatner ) 2.75 
Military Management for Nationa 

Defense (Beishline ) 4.75 
Notes For Troop Instru 

Automatic Pistol—Calibe +5 1.00 

Interior Guard 1.50 

Military Courtesy and Disciplin 1.00 
Officer's Guide (MSP) 5.00 
Organization—From Empiricisr 

Principal (Kuhre) 2.50 
Realistic Combat Training (paper) 2.75 
Rifle Squad and Platoon in Attack 

(Rathbun) 2.50 
Rifle Squad & Platoon in Defense 2.50 


Risks: The Key to Combat Intelligence 
(Townsend ) 1.50 
Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 


+ 
7) 


Biography 





Abraham Lincoln (1 Vol.) (Sandburg) 7.50 
Abraham Lincoln (Thomas) 5.75 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) 3.50 
Gideon Goes to War (Mosley ) 3.50 
George Washington (Freeman) 


Vols I & Il—Set 15.00 

Vols. II] & IV—Set 15.00 

Vol. V 7.50 

Vol. VI 7.50 
Robert E. Lee (Freeman) (Boxed set. 

4 Vols.) 27.00 
Panzer Battles (Von Mellenthin) 5.00 
Panzer Leader (Guderian) 9.5) 
Rommel: Desert Fox (Young) 3.95 
Rommel Papers (Hart) 6.75 
Soldier: Ridgway (Martin) 5.00 
So Full a Glory (Salisbury- Jones) 5.00 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) 7.50 





Art of War (Sun 
Atomic Weapons & Arn 
(Miksche) 5.00 


Tzu) 


nN 





Atomic Weapons in Land Combat (2nd 
Edition) (Reinhardt & Kintner) 

Caesar's War Commentaries 

Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World 

Infantry Attacks (Rommel ) 

Machine Warfare (Fuller) 

Mahan on Sea Power (Livezey) 

Military Policy and National 
(Kaufmann) 

National Security and the General 
Staff (Nelson) 

Nuclear Weapons and 
Policy (Kissinger) 

On War (Clausewitz) 

Psychological Warfare (Linebarger) 

Soldier's Load and Mobility of a Nation 
( Marshall ) 

Strategic Air Power (Possony) 

Strategy (Hart) 

War in Three Dimensions (Kingston- 
McCloughry ) 


Security 


Foreign 





American Campaigns (Steele) Vol. I 

Arms and Men (Millis) 

Beginning of the U. S. Army 1783-1812 
( Jacobs ) 

Cadet Gray (Todd & Chapman) 

Cadet Gray Portfolio of Prints 

Compact History of the U. § 
(Dupuy ) 


Army 


Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(Gibbon) Vol I 
Vol. Il 
Vol. Ill 


History of the German General Staff 
(Goerlitz ) 
Makers of Modern Strategy (Earle) 
Men in Arms (Preston, Wise & 
Werner) 
Military Heritage of America (Dupuy 
& Dupuy) 
Military History of the Western World 
Vol I (Fuller) 
Vol. II (Fuller) 
Vol. II (Fuller) 
The Set 
Military Staff 
ment (Hittle) 
Soldier and State (Huntington) 
Soldiers of the American Army, 1775- 
1954 (Kredel & Todd) 
Sound of the Guns (Downey) 
War and Peace (Tolstoy) 
Warfare (Spaulding) 
War Through the Ages (Montross) 
West Point (Forman) 


ts History & Develop- 


General and Military History 





Leadership and Psychology — 


Men Against Fire (Marshall) 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 
(cloth ) 


Weapons 


Book of The Garand (Hatcher) 
Cartridge Identification 


Vol. I Centerfire Metric Pistol and 
Revolver Cartridges 
Vol. II Centerfire American & British 
Pistol & Revolver Cartridge 
2-Vol. set 
Guided Missiles (paper) 





6.00 


Guided Missiles in War and Peace 
(Parson) 

Gunsmithing Simplified (MacFarland) 

Winchester: The Gun That Won The 
West (Williamson) 

Why Not Load Your Own (Whelen) 5.0 


Dictionaries, Atlases 


American College Dictionary 


(Regular) 5.00 
(Thumb Indexed) 6.00 
Roget's Thesaurus 1.95 


, Communism 
Capital (Marx) 2.95 
Communist Guerrilla Warfare (Dixon 

& Heilbrun) 4.50 
The Red Army (Liddell Hart) 6.00 
Red China's Fighting Hordes (Rigg) 4.00 
Soviet Arms and Soviet Power 

(Guillaume) : ‘3 
Soviet Military Doctrine (Garthoff ) 7.5 


Unit Histories 


| 


Battle History of the 1st Armored Div. 6.5 


Old Breed (First Marine Division) 6.50 
First Cavalry Division in World War 

II (Wright) 3.0 
First Special Service Force (Burhans) 5 


History of the Second Engineer Special 


Brigade (Heavev) 
Third Marine Division 5 
Fourth Marine Division (Proehl) 5 


From Salerno to the Alps (Fifth Army) 6.0 





Down Ramp (Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth & 

6th Eng. Special Brig.) 5.0 
Spearhead (Fifth Marine Division) 6.5 
7th Infantry Regiment (White) 7.5 
Conquer (Story of the 9th Army) 1.5 
The Angels (11th Airborne Division) 6.00 
27th Infantry Division (Love) 10.0 
Work Horse of the Western Front 

(30th Division) (Hewitt) 4.00 
37th Infantry Division ( Frankel) 7.5 
Jungleers (41st Infantry Div.) 

(McCartney ) 10.0 
56th Fighter Group 10.00 
85th Infantry Division 5.00 
89th Infantry Division 5.00 
91st Infantry Division (Robbins) 5.00 
94th Infantry Division 5.01 
96th Signal Communiqué 25 
Rendezvous with Destiny (101st Air- 

borne Division) (Rapport) . 7.5 
Epic of the 101st Airborne (Grout) » 
Timberwolf Tracks (104th Inf. Div.) 4.00 
St. Vith (106th Division) (Dupuy) 5.0 
120th Infantry Regiment . . 6.5 
129th Infantry Regiment . 5.00 
Second to None (305th Infantry Reg.) 5.01 
363d Infantry Regiment 5.00 
398th Infantry Regiment 5 
409th Infantry Regiment (Steadfast) 5.0 
American (Story of the 442d Combat 

Team) a 
SOlst Par. Regt. (4 Stars of Hell) 3.75 
508th Parachute Infantry . 5.00 
Biography of a Battalion (Houston) 6.0 

U. S. and U. S. Art Flags in desk 

base $2.00 

















YOU SHOULD OWN 
THIS BOOK! 


Here’s the Reason... 


You may not be armed with the M1 Rifle right now 
and it’s true that the M1] is due to be replaced by a weapon 
better suited to modern warfare. But that’s all the more 
reason why you should get General Hatcher's THE 
BOOK OF THE GARAND now, while copies are stil] 


available. 


It tells you more about the M1 than any other book 
ever written—the development of the semiautomatic rifle 
in general and the M1 in particular; construction and 
functioning; disassembly, assembly, and care under all 
conditions; how to get the best possible accuracy from 
the issue weapon; and how to convert the M1 into a 
highly accurate sporting rifle. Naturally, the book is 
packed with useful illustrations. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARAND will help you get 
the most shooting mileage and accuracy out of your unit's 
Mls until they’re replaced. And, when the M1 becomes 
available for personal purchase through proper agencies, 
you'll have already at hand a practical, authoritative guide 
for converting yours to a super-accurate sporting rifle. 


$6.00 





«= WHY NOT LOAD YOUR OWN 


By Colonel Townsend Whelen 


You'll want WHY NOT LOAD YOUR OWN, too, to go with 
your copy of THE BOOK OF THE GAR AND. It’s the one book 


WHY NOT 


ee 
F 
C) 

F that shows you how to handload all standard cartridges (including 

caliber .30) for greater accuracy and economy—without confusing 

<a / you with a mass of unnecessary details that are strictly for experts. 

4 If you've never handloaded a cartridge in your life, you can start 

right now and do a professional job, using this book as a step by step 

6. pressures improve d loading tools ind step by step information 

° 


guide. This Fourth Revised Edition of Colonel Whelen’s book is a 
major revision. You'll find all-new information on loads and powder 





on W here to get the tools you'll need, and how to use them 


$5.00 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1529 18th Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 





